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THE  DIACONATE. 

No  practical  question  has  arisen  in  the  American  Church,  about  which 
men’s  minds  have  been  more  divided,  than  the  canon  which  has  twice 
passed  the  General  Convention,  authorising  the  bishops  to  dispense, 
upon  certain  conditions,  with  the  examinations  required  by  other  canons 
previous  to  the  ordination  of  deacons.  This  division,  too,  has  not  been 
directly  at  least,  connected  with  the  schools  or  parties,  which,  unhappi¬ 
ly,  make  themselves  felt  in  our  ecclesiastical  deliberations.  We  say  not 
directly,  for  we  have  reason  to  believe  that  the  request  of  the  diocesan 
Convention  to  the  diocesan  to  act  under  the  canon,  which  is  requir¬ 
ed  as  the  condition  precedent  to  such  action,  has  been,  in  individual 
instances,  resisted,  because  of  dislike  to  the  individual  bishop,  con¬ 
nected  with  party  feelings.  The  subject  is  one  of  importance,  and  one 
upon  which  we  have  ourselves  felt  much  difficulty  in  making  up  an 
opinion;  and  it  is  therefore  no  cause  of  wonder  to  us  that  the  Church  has 
been  much  divided  upon  the  question. 

The  intrinsic  difficulty  of  the  matter  is,  however,  not  the  only  cause  of 
doubt  and  perplexity  on  the  subject.  A  style  of  ultraism  seems  to  have 
been  adopted  on  both  sides,  which  is  very  uncommon,  except  in  cases 
in  which  the  common  sense  of  individuals  is  hampered  by  party  tram¬ 
mels,  and  the  consequence  has  been  a  mode  of  arguing  by  calling  names, 
which  is  any  thing  but  fair.  Thus  the  deacons  whom  it  is  proposed 
should  be  ordained  under  the  canon,  have  been  generally  called  by  its 
opponents  subdeacons  and  lay-deacons,  manifestly  intending  thereby  to 
excite  the  prejudices  of  those  who  may  dislike  Romanism  or  Congrega¬ 
tionalism  respectively.  Yet  they  are  neither  more  nor  less  than  deacons, 
ordained  by  the  same  form  as  other  deacons,  and  consequently  bound  by 
the  same  vows,  entitled  to  the  same  privileges,  and  possessing  the  same 
powers.  They  are  not  then  subdeacons  in  the  sense  of  the  Romish  and 
early  Churches.  Neither  are  they  placed  at  all  under  other  deacons  in 
any  sense.  They  can,  therefore,  only  be  called  subdeacons  by  a  nickname, 
for  the  purpose  of  exciting  prejudice.  Nor  are  they  in  any  sense  lay- 
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men  ;  they  are  ordained  clergymen,  as  much  so  as  the  most  learned 
alumnus  of  the  General  Theological  Seminary  who  has  yet  received 
priest’s  orders.  On  the  other  hand,  we  have  been  told  that  the  deacons 
ordained  under  this  canon  will  be  the  only  Scriptural  deacons  in  our 
Church;  which  is  thus  pronounced  not  to  possess  one  of  the  three  Scrip¬ 
tural  orders  of  the  Ministry.  Now  the  only  ground  for  this  assertion  is, 
that  our  deacons,  ordained  by  a  Scriptural  form,  and  bound  to  perform 
the  offices  of  a  primitive  deacon,  are  not  unfrequently  placed  in  positions 
in  which  they  are  compelled  to  act  without  the  advantage  of  being  under 
the  supervision  of  a  priest,  and  in  which  some  of  the  vows  by  which 
they  are  bound  at  their  ordination,  cannot  be  carried  out  to  the  letter. 

Wc  have  seen,  too,  very  remarkable  proof  that  some  persons  who 
talk  much  about  the  canon  have  not  read  it,  but  suppose  it  to  contain 
that  which  it  does  not  contain.  Hence  it  has  occurred  that  the  discus¬ 
sion  has  been  much  mixed  up  with  matters  which  do  not  belong  to  it 
directly,  il  at  all.  The  questions  of  the  learning  of  the  clergy,  and  of 
the  propriety  of  their  pursuing  secular  occupations,  have  been  the  ques¬ 
tions  to  which  almost  all  arguments  on  the  subject  have  been  addressed. 
Now  as  to  the  latter,  the  canon  has  really  nothing  to  do  with  it.  It  con¬ 
tains  no  provision  that  the  deacons  ordained  under  its  authority  shall  or 
may  pursue  secular  occupations.  It  is  just  as  lawful,  or  just  as  unlawful, 
for  the  oldest  presbyter  in  the  United  States  to  pursue  a  secular  occupa¬ 
tion,  as  for  a  deacon  ordained  under  this  canon.  Any  diocesan  Conven¬ 
tion  which  deems  it  improper  that  a  clergyman  should  pursue  a  secular 
occupation,  has  full  power  to  pass  a  canon  prohibiting  all  or  any  of  its 
clergy  from  so  doing. 

We  apprehend  that  any  diocesan  Convention  will  he  cautious  how  it 
passes  any  such  canon.  As  for  the  desirableness  of  having  a  clergy 
who  “living  of  the  Gospel,”  shall  not  be  mixed  up  in  the  secular  affairs 
of  life,  there  can,  we  suppose,  be  but  one  opinion  about  it.  But  before 
such  a  clergy  can  exist,  means  must  be  found  whereby  they  can  “  live 
of  the  Gospel.”  The  want  of  such  means  is  the  very  cause  of  the  dif¬ 
ficulty  in  which  the  Church  finds  herself,  and  which  this  canon  is  an  at¬ 
tempt  to  remove.  Nothing  is  more  notorious  than  that  the  clergy  do  fol¬ 
low'  secular  occupations.  When  from  any  cause  they  are  disabled  from 
performing  clerical  duty,  they  have  no  other  resource.  We  believe  that 
at  this  moment  there  are  clergymen  performing  the  duties  of  clerks  in 
some  of  the  bureaus  at  Washington  ;  we  know  that  in  former  times 
such  things  have  occurred.  Every  one  knows,  too,  that  more  than  one 
of  the  clergymen  of  the  Church  have  become  booksellers.  It  may  be  said 
that  these  gentlemen  did  not,  while  they  pursued  their  secular  occupations, 
officiate  as  clergymen.  That  they  did  not  do  so  statedly,  follows  from 
the  existence  of  the  necessity  which  drove  them  into  their  secular  posi¬ 
tion  ;  but  we  believe  most  of  them  did  so  occasionally,  at  any  rate  they 
had  a  perfect  right  so  to  do.  If  they  did  not  do  so  to  the  extent  of  their 
ability  and  opportunity,  they  were  to  blame.  But  the  over  estimation 
of  preaching  is  connected  with  the  doubt.  Worthy  and  pious  clergy¬ 
men  may  become  unable  to  preach,  and  therefore  unable  to  get  or  retain  a 
parish,  and  so  be  driven  to  secular  pursuits  for  bread,  and  yet  be  able 
to  perform  all  the  proper  offices  of  a  deacon.  Such  men  so  situated 
doubtless  do  all  that  the  canon  contemplates  the  deacons  should  do,  all 
that  the  ordinal  contemplates  they  should  do,  with  the  exception  of 
preaching,  which  the  ordinal  does  not.  contemplate  in  every  case,  or  as 
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a  matter  of  course.  Again,  many  excellent  clergymen  are  engaged  in 
the  instruction  of  youth,  and  the  constitutions  of  some  of  our  dioceses 
give  very  express  countenance  to  such  an  occupation.  Now,  where 
schools  and  colleges  are  under  the  acknowledged  influence  of  the 
Church,  and  religious  education  according  to  the  principles  of  the  Church 
makes  a  part  of  the  system,  it  may  be  said  that  the  instruction  of  youth 
is  not  a  secular  pursuit.  That  it  is  a  pursuit  in  which  a  clergyman  may 
properly  engage,  and  one  in  which  he  may  render  as  much  or  more  ser¬ 
vice  to  the  Church  than  in  any  other,  is  undoubtedly  true.  So  far  as  the 
religious  instruction  is  concerned,  his  employment  is  directly  clerical. — 
But  when  he  is  teaching  grammar  or  mathematics  he  is  surely  engaged 
in  a  secular  employment,  or  when  he  is  occupied  with  the  financial  ar¬ 
rangements  of  the  institution.  All  this  is  right  and  proper.  The  clergy¬ 
man  is  serving  the  Church,  he  is  for  that  purpose  mixing  clerical  and 
secular  employments  together,  that  he  may  derive  a  subsistence  from 
them,  and  that  he  may  serve  the  Church.  Now  this  is  in  fact  exactly 
what  the  deacons  are  supposed  to  do.  But  this  is  not  all.  Clergymen, 
excellent,  exemplary  clergymen,  are  professors  in  colleges,  and  teach 
schools  in  which  the  education  is  not  upon  Church  principles,  in  which 
religious  instruction  of  any  kind  would  be  entirely  foreign  to  the  plan 
of  the  institution,  and  in  which  the  introduction  of  religious  instruction 
upon  the  principles  of  the  Church  might  even  be  objectionable  upon 
moral  grounds.  Surely  this  is  a  secular  occupation;  but  no  body  objects 
to  clergymen  being  so  employed,  and  such  employment  is  in  some  cases 
made  the  title  to  a  seat  in  diocesan  Conventions. 

But  the  truth  is,  that  in  Maryland,  as  we  know,  and  in  other  dioceses, 
as  we  believe,  there  are  parishes  which  could  not,  or  at  least  would  not, 
enjoy  the  advantages  of  religious  worship,  except  for  the  fact  that 
clergymen  do  follow  secular  occupations.  Some  of  the  most  devoted 
and  useful  clergymen  of  our  acquaintance  carry  on  farms  or  schools  as 
a  means  of  support,  while  they  exercise  the  priestly  office  in  parishes 
which  cannot  or  will  not  support  a  clergyman.  Surely  farming  and 
school-keeping  are  secular  pursuits.  Yet  we  have  heard  of  the  necessi¬ 
ty  of  keeping  the  clergy  separated  from  secular  pursuits  urged  at  great 
length  against  the  “  new  deacons,”  as  they  are  somewhat  unfairly 
called,  by  a  clergyman  who  was  both  a  farmer  ,and  a  school-master.— 
The  truth  is,  that  the  objection,  in  some  minds  at  least,  is  not  to  secular 
pursuits,  but  to  mechanical  pursuits,  and  is  closely  connected  with  the 
other  objection  about  the  learning  of  the  clergy.  The  occupation  of  a 
schoolmaster  implies  secular  education,  the  occupation  of  a  farmer  is 
that  of  most  country  gentlemen,  and  therefore  there  is  no  objection  to 
their  being  followed  by  a  clergyman.  Yet  the  school  is  of  all  occupa¬ 
tions,  that  which  is  most  likely  to  bring  a  clergyman  into  collision  with 
his  parishioners.  That  it  is  desirable  that  a  clergyman  should  exercise 
a  mechanical  trade  we  do  not  think;  but  what  St.  Paul  did,  as  a  matter 
of  choice,  in  order  that  he  mi°dit  not  be  chargeable  to  those  to  whom  he 
was  ministering,  cannot  be  essentially  wrong.  All  that  is  designed  is 
that  these  deacons  shall  do  what  St.  Paul  did;  that  they  shall  exercise 
their  ministry  among  those  who  are  not  willing  or  not  able  to  pay  for  it, 
and  that  their  own  hands  should  minister  to  their  necessities,  remem¬ 
bering  “the  words  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  that  ‘it  is  more  blessed  to  give 
than  to  receive.’  ” 
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A  mechanic  cannot  do  this  without  inconvenience  and.  sacrifice  ;  that 
is  his  own  affair.  His  services  wifi  not  be  as  available  to  the  people  as 
if  he  were  not  occupied  in  his  secular  pursuit.  Very  true  ;  but  that  is 
their  affair,  they  are  better  than  no  services  at  all.  If  the  people  are 
not  satisfied,  let  them  enable  him  to  live  of  the  Gospel ;  by  relieving  him 
of  the  necessity  of  supporting  himself,  they  will  secure  his  entire  ser¬ 
vices,  and  after  all  be  doing  no  more  than  their  duty. 

But  as  we  have  already  remarked,  the  root  of  much  of  the  dislike  of 
a  class  of  clergymen  connected  with  secular  pursuits,  is  to  be  found  in 
the  apprehension  that  such  a  class  of  clergymen  will  not  be  a  learned 
class.  The  objection  of  want  of  learning  in  the  proposed  class  of  dea¬ 
cons  is  also  urged  directly,  and  undoubtedly  arises  more  directly  out  of 
the  canon  than  the  other.  Still  it  is  worthy  of  remark  that  the  standard 
of  learning  is  only  lowered  by  the  canon  for  deacons,  not  for  the  clergy. 
A  candidate  for  the  priesthood,  who  has  been  ordained  deacon  under  the 
canon,  must  by  its  express  provisions,  show  himself  to  be  as  learned  as 
any  other  candidate. 

It  may  be  well  to  enquire  what  is  meant  by  a  learned  clergy,  for  the 
discussions  on  this  canon  have  disclosed  no  small  amount  of  confusion  of 
ideas  on  this  subject.  Gentlemen  sometimes  talk  as  though  it  were  de¬ 
sirable  or  possible  that  the  whole  body  of  our  clergy  should  be  Jarvises. 
But  this  every  one  knows  is  impossible  and  unnecessary.  In  every 
profession  there  must  be  men  whose  great  attainments  fit  them  for  its 
more  arduous  employment,  while  the  greater  number  are  sufficiently 
learned,  if  they  are  fitted  for  the  ordinary  routine  of  duty.  Thus  much 
learning  a  clergyman  ought  to  have;  but  the  amount  thus  indicated  is 
not  very  great.  We  have  many  excellent  parochial  clergymen  who 
cannot  read  the  Fathers  in  the  original.  Have  we  many  who  read  them 
in  translations  1  The  canons  require  that  a  clergyman  at  his  ordination 
should  be  able  to  read  the  New  Testament  in  Greek.  How  many  can 
do  it  after  they  have  been  ten  years  in  orders  1  Tried  by  the  stand¬ 
ard  of  our  own  canons,  our  clergy,  as  a  body,  are  not  a  learned  clergy. 
Yet  the  amount  of  secular  learning  required  by  the  canons  is  not  great; 
it  is  intended  only  as  a  starting  point  from  which  higher  attainments  are 
to  be  made.  But  in  most  cases  imperative  circumstances  prevent  fur¬ 
ther  progress,  and  he  who  has  been  required  to  be  able  to  read  the 
Greek  Testament,  confines  his  actual  reading  to  King  James’ transla¬ 
tion.  In  some  cases,  however,  the  rule  works  good.  The  young  man 
has  the  means  of  acquiring  learning,  for  the  learning  required  by  the 
canons  is  nothing  more,  and  favorable  circumstances,  or  an  indomitable 
character,  enable  him  actually  to  acquire  it.  The  object  of  the  rule  is 
attained  ;  a  learned  clergyman  is  produced  to  act  as  the  teacher  of  the 
candidates  and  the  defender  of  the  Church. 

Now,  these  are  the  positions  in  which  learning  is  requisite.  For  the 
administration  of  the  Sacraments,  for  conversing  with  the  sick  and  afflicted, 
even  for  preaching  to  an  ordinary  congregation,  much  learning  is  not 
necessary.  One  of  the  fallacies  which  have  been  most  prominent  on  this 
occasion  is  the  confounding  the  ordinary  parochial  duties  with  the  higher 
duties  of  the  clergy.  It  is  forgotten  that  a  lower  standard  of  learning 
is  required  for  the  parochial  minister,  than  for  the  bishop,  the  professor 
and  the  author.  Another  confusion  of  ideas  has  prevailed  between  se¬ 
cular  and  theological  learning;  and  it  has  been  forgotten  that  the  canon 
under  discussion  relates  exclusively  to  the  latter.  But  to  return  to  the 
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first  fallacy.  We  have  heard  the  advance  and  decline  of  the  Methodist 
society  adduced  as  a  proof  of  the  advantages  of  a  learned  clergy ; 
we  have  been  told  that  the  Methodist  society  made  great  advances  while 
it  was  under  the  charge  of  the  very  learned  Wesley,  and  it  is  now  de¬ 
clining  under  his  ignorant  successors.  In  this  statement  there  are  sev¬ 
eral  mistakes.  In  the  first  place  Mr.  Wesley  was  not  a  very  learned 
man.  As  a  graduate  of  Oxford,  he  must  have  had  a  fair  amount  of 
classical  knowledge  ;  but  there  is  no  evidence  that  in  that  particular  he 
excelled  the  more  respectable  class  of  graduates,  nor  that  he  improved 
or  cultivated  his  knowledge  in  after  life.  The  probability  is  that  be¬ 
tween  the  enthusiasm  of  his  youth,  and  the  manifold  labors  of  his  later 
life,  he  neglected,  and  probably  lost,  his  secular  learning.  The  fact  stated 
by  Jones  of  Nayland  in  his  life  of  Bishop  Horne,  that  he  published  an  old 
translation  of  Thomas  A’Kempis,  with  some  alterations,  as  his  own, 
is  not  to  be  sure  conclusive  that  he  had  forgotten  his  Latin  ;  but  it  cer¬ 
tainly  looks  that  way.  Now  as  to  theological  learning,  he  could  not 
have  had  much,  or  he  would  not  have  been  deceived  by  King’s  shal¬ 
low  book;  nor  could  he  have  been  well  up  in  the  theological  literature  of 
his  own  time  and  that  immediately  preceding  him,  or  he  would  have 
known  that  King  had  been  answered  by  Slater.  Wesley  was  not  in  any 
sense  a  learned  man,  but  he  was  a  man  of  great  practical  talent,  he  was 
able  to  perceive  what  was  the  best  course  to  be  taken  in  governing  and 
directing  his  new  society,  and  while  under  his  government  and  direction 
it  flourished,  and  continued  to  do  so  for  a  long  time  after  his  death.  But 
his  preachers,  those  who  answered  to  the  ordinary  parochial  clergy  ; 
those  who  were  the  great  instruments  of  leading  people  into  the  socie¬ 
ty  ;  were  they  learned]  No;  they  were  of  the  very  class  which  the 
canon  proposes  to  bring  into  our  diaconate.  As  a  body,  they  were  igno¬ 
rant  men,  and  so  were  their  immediate  successors,  both  in  Europe  and 
in  America.  Yet  under  them  and  their  immediate  successors  the  socie¬ 
ty  flourished.  It  brought  within  its  sphere  of  operation  great  numbers 
of  people,  of  whom  the  vast  majority  were  ignorant  too.  But  of  their 
converts  some  became  wealthy;  the  next  generation  became  too  refined 
for  the  ignorant  preachers  who  had  built  up  the  society  ;  the  Methodists 
now  have  an  educated  clergy,  and  they  are  declining.  We  do  not  as¬ 
sert,  because  we  do  do  not  believe,  that  the  fact  of  their  clergy  being 
educated  is  the  cause  of  the  decline  of  the  Methodists.  But  we  do  be¬ 
lieve  that  it  is  one  of  the  ways  in  which  are  shewn  the  departure  of 
Methodism  from  its  original  principles,  and  that  to  that  departure  is 
owing  the  decline.  Methodism  was  originally  placed  upon  a  narrow 
basis,  it  was  designed  to  be  the  religion  of  the  poor,  but  when  the  poor 
became  rich,  they  endeavored  to  accommodate  it  to  their  new  circum¬ 
stances,  and  thus  in  some  measure  exclude  the  poor.  The  Church  was 
originally  designed  for  all  classes  ;  but  it  has  become  too  much  the  reli¬ 
gion  of  the  rich.  Methodism  has  failed  in  endeavoring  to  widen  its  nar¬ 
row  basis.  The  Church  has  failed,  so  far  as  she  has  failed,  by  narrow¬ 
ing  her  wide  basis.  It  is  time  to  widen  it  again.  It  is  perhaps  proper 
that  we  should,  before  leaving  this  part  of  our  subject,  state  that  we  do 
not  mean  that  the  matters  to  which  we  have  alluded  have  been  the  only 
causes  of  the  decline  of  Methodism.  Like  every  false  system,  it  con¬ 
tained  the  seeds  of  its  own  decay.  An  offshoot  from  Puritanism,  it  con¬ 
tained  those  peculiar  causes  of  decay  which  were  involved  in  the  nature 
of  the  parent  stock. 
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We  should  much  regret,  if  we  should  be  supposed  in  any  thing  we 
have  said,  to  disparage  the  importance  of  a  learned  clergy,  or  to  counte¬ 
nance  the  ultra  notion,  as  to  the  degree  of  ignorance  which  may  be  per¬ 
mitted  in  individual  cases,  which  we  have  sometimes  heard  put  forward. 
No  grossly  ignorant  man  ought  ever  to  be  ordained  to  any  order  of  the 
ministry;  and  it  is  in  this  age  indispensable  that  there  should  be  some 
members  of  the  body  of  the  clergy  who  are  eminently  learned.  But 
it  is  impossible  that  all  should  be  so,  and  therefore  not  desirable.  In 
speaking  of  the  learning  of  the  clergy,  it  is  necessary  to  bear  in  mind 
the  distinction  between  secular  and  ecclesiastical  learning,  including 
under  the  last  what  is  generally  called  theological.  The  question  of  the 
new  class  of  deacons  has  been  argued  as  though  the  thing  of  most  im¬ 
portance  was  secular  learning;  a  mistake  the  more  extraordinary,  as  the 
existing  canons  provide  abundantly  for  dispensations  with  secular  learn¬ 
ing,  and  many  excellent  clergymen  are  continually  ordained  under  such 
dispensations.  The  new  principle  with  regard  to  learning,  introduced 
into  our  system  by  the  canons  of  1844  and  1847,  is  really  no  more  than 
this,  that  a  candidate  for  the  ministry  may  be  admitted  into  the  diacon- 
ate  without  that  amount  of  theological  learning  which  is  now  required, 
upon  condition  that  before  he  is  admitted  to  the  priesthood,  he  shall 
come  up  to  the  full  requisitions  of  the  existing  canons.  It  is  not  the 
standard  of  theological  learning  for  the  priesthood  which  is  at  all  low¬ 
ered,  but  only  that  for  the  diaconate. 

But  to  return  to  secular  learning;  by  which  is  to  be  understood  a  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  Hebrew,  Greek,  and  Latin  languages,  for  there  is  no  standard 
for  the  other  secular  learning  required  by  the  canons.  This  kind  of  learning 
is  required  only  as  the  handmaid  of  theological  learning.  No  man  can  be 
a  profound  theological  writer  or  ecclesiastical  historian,  or  can  with  very 
great  ability  and  success  engage  in  controversy,  more  especially  with 
the  Church  of  Rome,  without  an  acquaintance  with  the  Scriptures  in  the 
original  languages,  and  the  writings  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  Fathers. — 
The  Church,  desirous  that  some  of  her  clergy  should  be  competent  for 
such  tasks,  and  knowing  that  to  produce  a  sufficient  crop  of  the  requisite 
learning  much  seed  must  be  sown,  provides  as  a  general  rule,  that  her 
clergy  shall  have  so  much  secular  learning  as  will  enable  them  to  set  out 
in  the  pursuit  of  that  high  degree  of  theological  knowledge.  But  she 
does  not  expect  them  all  to  do  so,  or  if  she  does,  she  is  grievously  dis¬ 
appointed  ;  the  number  of  those  who  engage  in  such  pursuits  is  very 
small,  and  seldom,  we  believe,  includes  any  one  whose  secular  know¬ 
ledge  at  the  time  of  his  ordination  did  not  very  considerably  exceed  the 
canonical  standard.  But  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  that  amount  of 
ecclesiastical  knowledge  which  is  requisite  to  make  a  good  and  useful 
parish  priest,  we  apprehend  that  very  little  secular  knowledge  is  requi¬ 
site.  In  that,  as  in  every  other  position  in  life,  the  more  a  man  knows 
the  better  for  him,  for  one  science  reflects  light  on  another.  But  it  is 
not  indispensable  to  parochial  usefulness  that  a  man  should  read  Greek 
and  Latin.  Very  few  of  our  parochial  clergy  do  read  those  languages; 
and  the  power  of  doing  so,  without  the  exercise  of  that  power  is  of  very 
little  value.  The  course  of  study  marked  out  by  the  bishops  for  can¬ 
didates  for  orders,  includes  no  works  in  those  languages ;  after  ordina¬ 
tion  the  young  clergyman  too  generally  finds  himself  without  either 
means  to  purchase,  or  time  to  read,  such  books.  Still,  we  are  old  fash¬ 
ioned  enough  to  believe  that  learning  the  ancient  languages  is  a  valuable 
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discipline  of  the  mind,  and  that  if  it  has  been  properly  attended  to,  al¬ 
though  there  may  not  be  much  acquaintance  with  the  languages  them¬ 
selves,  yet  something  of  greater  value  has  been  acquired.  The  Church 
is  therefore  right  in  endeavouring  to  secure,  as  far  as  she  can,  that  her 
ministers  should  have  passed  through  what  is  called  a  classical  educa¬ 
tion.  We  would  be  even  glad  to  see  a  higher  standard  on  that  point,  ap¬ 
plied  to  admission  to  theological  seminaries,  the  places  from  which  we 
are  to  look  for  the  learned  part  of  our  clergy.  But  the  Church  has  her¬ 
self  decided  that  a  man  may  be  a  useful  clergyman  without  it,  that 
there  may  be  two  classes  of  ministers,  the  learned  and  the  unlearned. 

But  it  will  be  said  that  although  this  is  the  case  with  secular  learning, 
the  Church  has  decided  differently  with  regard  to  theological.  Certain¬ 
ly,  the  difference  between  the  two  kinds  of  learning  is  immense.  It  is 
impossible  that  without  a  considerable  amount  of  theological  learning  a 
man  can  be  a  useful  parish  priest,  and  the  canon  under  discussion  does 
not  propose  any  thing  of  the  sort.  Every  deacon  ordained  under  the 
canon  must  qualify  himself  for  the  priesthood  as  fully  in  the  matter  of 
ecclesiastical  learning  as  any  other  candidate  for  priests  orders,  or  he 
cannot  be  ordained.  The  only  question  is,  whether  a  man  cannot  per¬ 
form  the  duties  of  a  deacon  without  the  amount  of  theological  know¬ 
ledge  which  is  now  required  of  deacons.  In  order  to  settle  this  ques¬ 
tion  it  will  be  necessary  to  enquire  what  those  duties  are.  In  so  doing, 
as  we  are  not  writing  for  privale  judgment  men,  wc  shall  have  recourse 
to  the  Prayer  Book,  where  we  shall  find  what  is  the  Church’s  judgment 
of  the  nature  of  the  diaconate.  We  shall  rest  in  that,  without  attempt¬ 
ing  to  ascertain  by  our  own  examination  of  the  Scriptures  the  idea  of  a 
Scriptural  deacon. 

What  then  says  the  Ordinal!  “  It  appertained!  to  the  office  of  a  dea¬ 
con,  in  the  Church,  where  he  shall  be  appointed  to  serve,  to  assist  the 
priest  in  Divine  service,  and  specially  when  be  ministereth  the  Holy 
Communion,  and  to  help  him  in  the  distribution  thereof;  and  to  read 
Holy  Scriptures  and  Homilies  in  the  Church;  and  to  instruct  the  youth 
in  the  Catechism;  in  the  absence  of  the  priest,  to  baptize  infants,  and 
to  preach  if  he  he  admitted  thereto  by  the  bishop.  And  furthermore 
it  is  his  office,  where  provision  is  so  made,  to  search  for  the  sick,  poor, 
and  impotent  people  of  the  parish,  to  intimate  their  estates,  names- and 
places  where  they  dwell,  unto  the  Curate,  that  by  his  exhortation  they 
may  be  relieved  with  the  alms  of  the  parishioners  or  others.” 

Now  this  passage  leads  to  several  obvious  reflections.  First,  the 
duties  of  a  deacon  are  all  of  a  sort  requiring  no  theological  information, 
with  one  exception.  Again,  tire  exception,  preaching,  is  not  a  duty  ob¬ 
ligatory  upon  all  deacons,  and  consequently  preparation  for  it  cannot  be 
indispensable  to  admission  to  the  order.  Further,  there  is  nothing  in  the 
common  objection  that  the  canon  contemplates  two  classes  of  deacons, 
since  the  Ordinal  contemplates  two  classes,  those  who  are  to  preach  and 
those  who  are  not.  It  has  been  said  that  this  is  a  theoretical  distinc¬ 
tion,  and  that,  practically,  all  deacons  have  preached.  Very  true  ;  but 
still  it  proves  that  it  is  no  innovation  to  have  two  classes  of  deacons  ; 
that  there  is  no  propriety  in  invidiously  confounding  classes  with  orders 
to  make  an  argument  against  the  canon.  The  Church  looks  expressly 
for  two  classes  of  deacons,  those  who  may  preach  and  those  who  may 
not ;  therefore  the  abuse  consists  in  permitting  one  of  these  classes  to  fall 
into  disuse,  and  we  have  the  authority  of  the  Church  to  revive  it.  No 
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canon,  it  is  true,  is  necessary  for  that  purpose.  The  Bishop  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  has  deserved  the  thanks  of  the  Church  for  taking  the  first  step  in 
the  way  of  reform.  He  has  ordained  two  deacons,  to  whom  he  has  not 
given  licenses,  as  a  precedent  for  discrimination  in  future. 

But  how  has  it  happened  that  a  deacon’s  license  to  preach  has  be¬ 
come  so  much  a  matter  of  course,  that  we  believe  it  is  not  unfrequently 
taken  for  granted,  and  the  deacon  preaches  without  it?.  For  two  rea¬ 
sons;  one,  the  demand  for  clergymen,  which  calls  every  man  the  mo¬ 
ment  he  has  any  clerical  office  into  action  to  the  full  extent  which  the 
laws  of  the  Church  will  permit,  because  that  demand  exceeds  the  sup¬ 
ply.  The  other,  that  by  the  existing  canons  a  deacon  is  expressly  re¬ 
quired  to  be  qualified  to  preach  before  he  can  be  ordained.  He  must, 
we  think,  have  written  nine  sermons,  which  must  have  been  approved 
by  the  bishop  before  he  can  be  ordained.  There  would  be  something 
like  an  inconsistency  in  approving  the  sermons  which  a  young  man  had 
written,  and  refusing  him  license  to  preach.  The  error  is  in  the  existing 
canons,  which  require  an  ability  to  preach  as  a  qualification  for  an  office 
of  which  preaching  is  no  essential  part.  The  canon  of  1847  provides 
a  class  of  deacons,  in  which  the  bishop  may  properly,  and  without  any 
danger  of  inconsistency,  exercise  the  discretion  which  the  ordinal  gives 
him;  a  class  of  deacons  who  are  not  required  to  prove  their  fitness  to 
preach  as  a  condition  of  their  ordination. 

In  fact  we  believe  that  much  of  the  opposition  to  the  proposed  class 
of  deacons  is  connected  with  the  idea  that  they  are  to  be  preachers. — 
Some  of  the  arguments  which  we  have  heard  were  evidently  founded 
upon  a  supposition,  that  they  were  to  preach,  when,  where  and  how 
they  pleased,  to  set  themselves  up  against  the  parish  priest,  and  to  hold 
meetings  at  times  and  places  which  would  interfere  with  his  ministra¬ 
tions,  and  thus  to  raise  rival  congregations  within  his  parish.  The 
truth  is,  if  they  are  licensed  to  preach,  without  which  they  can  do  nothing 
of  all  this,  the  bishop’s  power  of  withdrawing  their  licenses  will  be  a  check 
upon  them,  which  the  parish  priest  will  not  have  upon  any  other  assis¬ 
tant.  All  the  things  which  it  is  supposed  they  will  do,  are  inconsistent 
with  the  character  of  a  deacon,  .who  by  the  nature  of  his  office  and  by 
the  provisions  of  the  canon  of  1847,  is  to  be  the  assistant  of  the  priest, 
and  subject  to  his  direction. 

Another  obvious  inference  from  the  enumeration  of  a  deacon’s  duties, 
which  we  have  transcribed  from  the  Ordinal,  is  that  the  Church  does 
not  contemplate  the  existence  of  any  deacon  who  is  not  the  assistant 
of  a  priest.  He  is  to  be  appointed  to  some  church  ;  but  it  is  to  be  a 
church  which  has  a  priest,  for  his  first  duty  is  to  assist  the  priest  in  Di¬ 
vine  service,  he  is  to  baptize  infants  in  the  absence,  not  of  a  priest,  but  of 
the  priest,  and  he  is  “  to  intimate  the  estates,  names  and  places  where 
they  dwell”  of  the  poor  “  to  the  curate,”  therefore  himself  is  not  the 
curate.  In  England  a  deacon  cannot  by  law  be  the  rector  or  vicar  of  a 
parish;  but  in  practice  he  sometimes  is,  or  at  least  was,  the  sole  curate 
of  a  non-resident  rector  or  vicar;  and  even  when  there  are  two  resident 
clergymen,  of  whom  one  is  a  priest  and  the  other  a  deacon,  it  is  not 
usual  for  them  to  divide  the  duties  in  the  manner  indicated  in  the  Ordi¬ 
nal,  but  they  read  and  preach  alternately,  and  when  the  deacon  reads, 
the  absolution  is  omitted,  and  when  he  preaches,  the  apostolic  benedic¬ 
tion,  2  Cor.  xiii.  14,  is  substituted,  by  what  authority  we  know  not,  for 
the  benediction  appointed  by  the  Church.  In  this  country  the  Church 
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lias  abundantly  declared  her  sense  of  what  is  proper,  by  so  framing  her 
institution  office  that  it  can  only  be  used  for  a  priest,  while  in  its  first 
rubric  she  declares  that  the  condition  upon  which  it  shall  be  used,  is 
that  of  the  bishop’s  “  being  satisfied  that  ‘  the  person  chosen  is  a  quali¬ 
fied  minister  of  this  Church.’  ”  Nothing  could  be  a  stronger  declara- 
tion  that  a  deacon  was  not  a  minister  qualified  in  her  view  to  take  charge 
of  a  parish.  But  notwithstanding  this,  deacons  are  in  many  parts  of  the 
country  constantly  called  to  the  charge  of  parishes,  and  in  several  dio¬ 
ceses  take  even  the  title  of  rectors;  where,  however,  that  is  denied 
them,  they  have  the  substance,  under  the  title  of  officiating  ministers. 

This  abuse  might  undoubtedly  be  in  some  degree  stopped,  did  our 
bishops  think  proper  in  every  case  to  refuse  the  license  to  preach ;  for 
in  the  present  state  of  people’s  minds,  a  minister  who  could  not  preach 
would  never  be  called  to  a  parish,  although  an  inability  *•  to  administer 
to  all  such  as  shall  be  religiously  and  devoutly  disposed,  the  most  com¬ 
fortable  Sacrament  of  the  Body  and  Blood  of  Christ,”  is  not  regarded 
as  a  disqualification.  But  there  are  great  difficulties  in  the  way  of  such 
a  measure.  How  are  deacons  to  be  provided  for,  otherwise  than  by 
placing  them  in  parishes  1  In  fact  deacons  are  preferred  as  minis¬ 
ters  in  many  parishes,  not  as  such,  but  as  young  unmarried  men,  who 
can  live  on  less  than  a  married  presbyter,  and  will  therefore  be  content¬ 
ed  with  a  smaller  salary.  This  brings  us  to  the  root  of  the  evil.  The 
laity  will  maintain  none  but  preachers.  The  Church  designs  that  every 
deacon  shall  spend  his  diaconate  under  the  direction  of  a  presbyter, 
whom  he  is  to  assist  in  his  pastoral  cure,  and  thus  learn  the  duties  of 
the  pastoral  office.  But  no  provision  has  been  made  for  the  support  of 
any  such  class  of  ministers.  In  Europe  the  ministry  is  supported  by 
government  salaries  or  by  tithes.  In  the  last  case  they  are  appropriated 
to  the  minister  of  the  parish ;  whose  duty  it  is  to  provide  out  of  them 
for  all  the  ministerial  duty.  If  he  requires  assistance  he  is  to  pay  for  it 
himself.  Now  if  the  duty  of  his  parish  be  within  the  compass  of  one 
man’s  exertions,  he  will  do  one  of  two  things.  If  he  be  an  industrious 
conscientious  man  he  will  do  it  all  himself,  and  will  save  the  expense 
of  a  deacon;  since  there  are  few  such  parishes,  the  income  of  which  will 
do  more  than  support  a  family  comfortably.  If  he  be  an  idle  uncon- 
scientious  man  whose  object  is  his  own  ease,  he  will  throw  upon  his 
curate  as  much  of  the  duty  as  he  possibly  can  ;  he  must  have  a  priest  or 
a  preaching  deacon,  and  he  will  neither  require  nor  permit  him  to  con¬ 
fine  himself  to  the  proper  duties  of  the  diaconate.  The  overworked 
minister  of  a  large  parish  has  no  choice  but  to  relieve  himself  as  effec¬ 
tually  as  he  can. 

This  was  no  doubt  the  origin  of  the  departure  from  Church  rule  on  this 
matter  in  England.  The  precedent  thus  set  was  followed  in  this  coun¬ 
try  with  better  reason.  The  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel 
could  not  be  expected  to  look  at  the  office  of  deacon  in  alight  different 
from  that  in  which  it  was  generally  viewed  by  their  contemporaries. — 
They  thought  they  had  done  enough,  and  they  had  done  as  much  as 
their  means  warranted,  when  they  supplied  a  congregation  with  a  sin¬ 
gle  missionary.  Where  the  Church  was  established  the  law  was  imita¬ 
ted  from  that  of  England,  it  provided  for  a  minister  in  each  parish,  and 
it  provided  for  no  more.  Where  the  people  provided  for  their  ministers 
upon  the  voluntary  principle,  they  generally  went  on  the  same  plan.  In 
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some  places,  Philadelphia  for  instance,  they  provided  for  permanent  a§~ 
sistant  ministers,  but  even  then  one  object  was  variety  in  preaching,  the 
office  of  deacon  was  not  in  their  minds.  Moreover,  before  the  Revolu¬ 
tion  there  were  but  few  deacons  in  the  country.  The  English  clergy 
who  came  over  were  in  priest’s  orders,  and  in  many,  perhaps  most  in¬ 
stances,  the  American  candidates  spent  a  short  diaconate  in  England, 
and  were  ordained  priests  under  a  dispensation  as  to  time,  which  under 
the  circumstances,  was  extremely  reasonable.  After  Bishop  Seabury’s 
consecration,  deacons  were  ordained  in  America.  But  at  that  period 
there  was  not  a  clergyman  for  three  or  four  congregations,  and  in  the 
actual  distress  for  the  ministrations  of  the  Church  which  prevailed,  peo¬ 
ple  may  be  excused  if  they  overlooked  the  peculiarities  of  the  deacon’s 
condition,  of  which  they  had  but  little  knowledge  and  no  experience, 
and  which  had  been  so  completely  forgotten  in  England  under  more 
favorable  circumstances. 

Even  yet  there  are  parishes  unfilled,  and  missions,  or  places  where 
there  ought  to  be  missions,  which  cannot  be  supplied  with  missionaries. 
The  difficulty  is  twofold.  There  are  not  clergymen  enough  to  supply 
these  places,  and  there  is  not  a  subsistence  for  them.  Men  want  min¬ 
isters  ;  but  they  want  to  get  them  cheap.  The  ideas  that  the  minister  is 
the  servant  of  God,  and  is  supported  by  Him  out  of  His  treasury, 
which  is  to  be  filled  by  the  offerings  of  His  people,  are  entirely  out  of 
vogue.  Few  have  heard  of  them,  fewer  still  receive  them.  There  is 
no  permanent  support  for  the  clergy.  Support  maybe  had  for  an  indi¬ 
vidual  clergyman  ;  but  that  individual  clergyman  must  be  a  preacher, 
and  must  be  content  with  a  very  scanty  support.  In  many  cases  parishes 
have  no  ministerial  services  at  all,  the  Church  has  therefore  been  glad 
to  allow  them  to  call  deacons  ;  the  imperfect  ministrations  of  a  deacon 
being  better  than  no  ministrations  at  all.  Besides,  the  deacon  has  just 
completed  his  studies,  has  spent  the  little  means  which  he  possessed, 
and  requires  immediate  maintenance.  The  Church  has  none  to  give 
him.  There  are  no  offerings  in  the  Lord’s  treasury,  the  people  believe 
that  the  money  which  they  pay  to  their  minister  is  the  compensation  of 
his  services  ;  which  they  will  get  as  cheap  as  they  can,  and  take  care 
that  they  have  value  for  all  that  they  give,  just  as  they  would  were  they 
hiring  a  clerk. 

Under  such  circumstances  no  parish  wants  a  deacon  as  such,  but  only 
as  a  substitute  for  a  priest.  Trinity  Church,  New  York,  is,  we  believe, 
the  only  parish  which  has  ever  chosen  a  deacon  as  such;  and  that  only 
since  the  completion  of  the  new  building.  Parishes  generally  think 
that  one  clergyman  can  do  for  them  all  that  they  want,  and  are  sure  that 
they  are  not  inclined  to  maintain  any  more.  Permanent  assistant  min¬ 
isters  are  not  common,  and  occasional  ones,  rendered  necessary  by  the 
ill  health,  or  advanced  age,  of  a  parochial  minister,  have  generally  been 
appointed  with  the  simple  view  of  relieving  him;  and  he,  not  unnatural¬ 
ly,  acts  as  the  English  clergyman  in  similar  circumstances  does.  There 
is  now,  however,  some  movement  from  this  position.  In  many  cases 
the  priest  gives  the  absolution  when  the  deacon  reads  the  service,  in  a 
few  he  pronounces  the  benediction  when  the  deacon  preaches.  But  this 
is  not  all  that  is  wanted.  We  want  a  broad  line  to  be  drawn  between 
the  diaconate  and  the  priesthood;  so  that  it  may  be  distinctly  understood 
that  the  deacon  is  a  learner  and  the  priest  a  teacher.  Now  this  can  be 
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attained  if  the  bishops  will  refuse  preaching  licenses,  and  the  Conven¬ 
tions  will  prohibit  deacons  from  taking  charge  of  parishes.  There  will 
then  remain  only  the  one  difficulty  of  maintaining  the  deacon  while  he 
is  learning. 

But  we  must  postpone  any  further  discussion  until  next  month. 


ORIGINAL  POETRY. 


TENTH  SUNDAY  AFTER  TRINITY. 

The  Curse  of  Balaam. 

Not  for  all  the  breath  of  incense  burning. 

Not  for  all  the  life  of  victims  slain. 

Not  for  every  altar  whence  returning 

Still  thou  hop’st  some  vantage-ground  to  gain, 

— Not  for  these  or  more, 

Does  His  mercies’  store 
Fail  those  who  His  chosen  Race  remain. 

While  the  flame  in  Zophim  leaps  the  highest, 

Come  no  answering  flashes  from  above  ; 

O’er  enchantments  vainly  sped,  thou  sighest 
In  the  verge  of  Peor’s  haunted  grove ; 

Mightier  far  than  aught 
Thy  familiars  brought, — 

Stronger  than  all  elfin-spells,  God’s  love  ! 

So  thine  eyes,  untranced  mid  arts  unholy, a 
Mark  the  Star  of  Jacob’s  destiny 

Gilding  Judah’s  sceptre,  till  it  slowly 
Pales  at  its  twin-sister  of  the  sky— 

Whose  pure  orient  gleam 
Glows  with  Shiloh’s  beam, 

- — Whose  sphere  holds  the  righteous  when  they  die  :b 

So  thy  lips,  with  more  touched  than  thou  knewest. 
Wider  than  Canaan’s  fate  reveal; 

And  thy  words,  not  so  meant,  but  yet  truest 
Verdict  for  the  race  of  Adam,  seal : 

Breathing  high  and  low 
Tones  of  joy  and  wo, 

Veiling  what  yet  unborn  years  conceal. 


“Balaam,  in  the  inspired  narrative,  is  uniformly  spoken  of  as  “the  man  whose  eyes  were 
open." 

bNum.  xxiii.  20.  I  remember  to  have  met  with,  once,  the  opinion  of  some  one  or  more 
of  the  Fathers,  (though  I  cannot  at  the  moment  refer  to  either  the  person  or  the  passage) 
that  the  Star  of  the  Magi,  which  was  the  veritable  Star  of  Jacob  that  Balaam  saw,  was  the 
abode  of  the  disembodied  spirits  of  the  righteous.  Such  a  notion  is,  at  all  events,  a  harmless 
one;  even  if  I  held  or  introduced  it  more  gravely  than  under  the  permission  of  poetic  license. 
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Sad  thy  mission.  Son  of  Beor,  favor’d 
With  a  more  than  mortal  sight  and  word  ; 

Sadder  that,  when  thus  sent,  thou  hast  waver’d 
O’er  thy  pagan  rites  to  meet  the  Lord; 

Saddest  that,  when  met, 

Wilful  counsel  yet. 

Lucre-led,  thy  false  heart  could  afford  !c 

Do  I  judge  thee,  Prophet  deeply-erring? 

Dare  I  strike  a  note,  than  Grief’s  more  stern  ? 
—Nay,  more  gracious  Baptism  than  thine,  wearing 
Let  me  rather  mine  own  lesson  learn, 

(Doleful  yet  true  chime 
For  all  Christian  time  :) 

Balaam's  sin  shall  wo  like  Balaam's  earn  ! 


SAINT  BARTHOLOMEW  THE  APOSTLE. 


IIe  knelt  beneath  the  clustering  fig-tree’s  shade  ; 

Not  pondering  there  some  cold  and  guileful  scheme. 
Or  idly  wrapt  in  sweet  poetic  dream ; 

But  sadly  seeing  Judah’s  glories  fade, 

His  eye  and  heart  sought  solace  in  the  gleam 
Of  promised  brilliance  from  Messiah’s  crown  : 

Unconscious  then  that  an  All-piercing  Eye, 

Divine  and  human  both,  was  looking  down 
In  kind  concern,  such  longings  soon  to  own,— 

He  won  (nor  knew  it)  Israel’s  guerdon  high. 


So  kneeling  like  him,  may  we  find  the  sigh 
Of  'Christian  Faith,  breathed  in  despondent  need, 
From  Nazareth  tow’rds  Bethlehem  to  lead 
And  win  the  citizenship  of  Israelites  indeed! 


cNum.  xxxi.  16.  Mic.  vi.  5.  2  Pet.  ii.  15.  Jude  11.  Rev.  ii.  14.  The  death  of  Ba 
laom  ia  commemorated  in  Num.  xxxi.  8. 
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The  Editor  begs  leave  to  say,  that  he  is  not  responsible  for  the  opinions  expressed  by  his 
correspondents  under  this  head. 


[For  “The  True  Catholic.”] 

SAINT  BARTHOLOMEW,  THE  APOSTLE. 

The  Sacred  Scriptures  are,  in  no  instance,  very  copious  in  notices  of  the 
earlier  life  and  relations  of  the  Apostles  ;  in  the  case  of  Saint  Bartholo¬ 
mew,  they  are  even  more  sjtare  than  usual.  I  have  assembled  in 
the  noted  the  passages  that  mention  his  name.  He  may  be  presumed, 
from  the  fact  of  Apostleship,  to  have  been  of  Galilee  ;  and  the  passage  in 
the  Acts  (ii.  7) — Arc  not  all  these  which  speak,  Galileans  l — may  be 
taken  as  affirming  it.  Farther  than  this,  we  have  nothing  so  express. 

He  has  been  generally,  though  not  unanimously,  taken  as  identical 
with  the  Nathanael  of  Cana ;  of  whom  Saint  John  speaks, e  and  who  re¬ 
ceived  so  high  an  eulogy  from  the  Saviour.  The  reasons  for  such  in¬ 
ference  are  quite  strong,  and  may  be  stated  as  follows  :  1st.  Bartholo¬ 
mew  is  not  an  individual  name ;  but  signifies  the  son  of  Ptolomy  :  it  is 
therefore  more  likely  than  not  that  the  Apostle  should  have  had  another, 
proper  name.  2d.  It  is  hardly  likely  that  one  who  signalized  himself  by 
so  early  and  complete  confession  of  the  Messiah,  who  was  in  point  of 
fact  the  subject  of  the  first  miracle  which  Jesus  showed,  and  who  re¬ 
ceived  such  exalted  personal  praise,  should  not  have  been  promoted  to 
the  Apostleship.  And  this  seems  to  be  affirmed  by  the  language  of 
Saint  John  (xxi.  2)  grouping  Nathanael  with  Peter,  Thomas  and  the 
two  sons  of  Zebedee,  and  characterizing  them  all,  along  with  two  others 
not  named,  by  the  same  title  of  disciples.  3d.  If  then  Nathanael  was 
an  Apostle,  he  must  be  Bartholomew  and  no  one  else  :  for  the  others 
we  can  adjust  more  or  less  satisfactorily,  and  in  this  instance  there 
would  be  an  Apostle  whose  calling  is  by  one  Evangelist  described  under 
the  name  of  Nathanael,  while  he  is  registered  by  others  under  his  patro¬ 
nymic  of  Bartholomew.  These  are  well-known  reasons,  and  long 
since  adduced.  -To  them  I  may  add  another,  less  noticed,  but  as  it 
seems  of  some  weight ;  viz.  4th.  that  while  Saint  John  tells  us  that  the 
calling  of  Nathanael. was  due  to  Philip,  the  Apostolic  registers,  which 
seem  to  affect  a  natural  order  in  some  degree,  place  Philip  and  Bartho¬ 
lomew  together,  as  if  there  was  an  habitual  connexion  between  them. — - 
This  is  only  broken  (and  incidentally)  in  the  list  of  the  Book  of  Acts,  by 
the  insertion  of  the  name  of  Thomas ;  whose  period  of  call  is  uncer¬ 
tain,  but  who  seems,  from  the  account  of  Saint  John,  to  have  been  suf¬ 
ficiently  the  intimate  of  Nathanael  to  have  sought  his  society  at  one  of 
the  critical  times  of  the  fellowship. 


d  St.  Matth,  x.  3. — Philip  and  Bartholomew,  Thomas  and  Matthew,  the  publican- 
St.  Mark  iii.  18. — Philip  and  Bartholomew  and  Matthew  and  Thomas. 

St.  Luke  vi.  14.  15. — Philip  and  Bartholomew ;  Matthew  and  Thomas. 

Acts  i.  13. — Philip  and  Thomas.  Bartholomew  and  Matthew. 
c  St.  John  i.  45-51.  xxi.  2, 
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The  admission  or  rejection  of  this  identity,  however,  throws  no  far¬ 
ther  light  on  the  subsequent  life,  labors  and  death  of  this  Apostle.  He 
is  reported,  as  Bartholomew,  by  Eusebius,  to  have  preached  in  farther 
India  ;  and  to  have  carried  with  him  there  the  Gospel  of  Saint  Matthew 
in  Hebrew,  which  was  shewn  to  Patenus  more  than  a  century  after¬ 
wards.  But  this  report  has  not  even  settled  among  the  critics  the  fact 
of  Saint  Matthew’s  having  written  his  Gospel  in  that  language. 

A  Gospel  of  Saint  Bartholomew  himself  is  mentioned  by  Pope  Gela- 
sius  as  among  the  spurious  writings  of  the  New  Testament;  but  it  is  not 
now  extant. 

Nor  did  he  confine  himself  to  India  in  his  preaching;  but  either  in 
his  progress  or  return,  he  assisted  to  spread  Christianity  in  Persia,  Ara¬ 
bia  and  Anatolia.  It  was  at  Hierapolis  (the  present  Bambukalasi,  not 
far  from  the  old  Laodicea)  in  this  last,  that  he  joined  again,  by  accident 
or  design,  his  early  friend  Saint  Philip.  Thence  he  went  eastwardly 
again,  preaching,  according  to  St.  Chrysostom,  in  Lycaonia ;  and  finally 
propagated  the  faith  in  Armenia,  Albania  (the  modern  Georgia)  and  on  the 
western  shores  of  the  Caspian.  Here,  the  legends  say,  having  been 
successful  in  converting  several  of  the  Chieftains  of  Armenia  and  even 
the  King  Polemon,  the  pagan  Georgians  avenged  on  him  the  apostacy 
of  their  allies,  and  in  the  ancient  Albanian  Pylos — the  present  Derbend, 
since  the  beginning  of  the  present  century  an  appanage  of  the  Russian 
dominions — put  him  to  a  cruel  death.  The  later  Greek  historians  assert 
this  to  have  been  crucifixion ;  but  the  current  of  popular  opinion  has  al¬ 
ways  been  that  he  was  flayed  alive.  It  is  in  this  last  aspect  that  themar- 
tyrological  painters  have  frequently  chosen  to  represent  him.  Michael 
Angelo  has  not  disdained  to  introduce  him  thus  in  the  Last  Judgment 
that  adorns  the  wall  of  the  Sistine  Chapel ;  where  the  patient  Saint 
holds  in  one  hand  his  skin,  in  the  other  the  scraper  with  which  the  hor¬ 
rible  operation  might  have  been  performed.  The  gloomy  taste  of  Spag- 
noletto,  too,  has  developed  itself  in  more  than  one  representation  of  his 
martyrdom;  and  the  most  remarkable  of  these  pictures  of  his,  (former¬ 
ly  in  the  possession  of  the  Duke  of  Modena,  now  in  the  gallery  of  Dres¬ 
den,  and  well  known  by  the  engravings  which  have  been  made)  exhibits, 
with  fearful  fidelity,  the  anatomical  and  chirurgical  details  of  the  pro¬ 
cess. 

The  day  of  his  martyrdom  is  commemorated  by  the  Eastern  Church 
on  the  11th  of  June  ;  the  Latins  have  transferred  it,  as  retained  in  our 
prayer  book,  to  the  24th  of  August.  This  last  anniversary  has  acquir¬ 
ed  a  melancholy  celebrity  in  French  history  by  the  massacre  of  the  Hu- 
gonots,  instigated  by  Catharine  of  Medicis,  and  at  least  connived  at  by 
her  imbecile  son. 

The  remains  of  the  martyr  are  said  to  have  been  first  deposited  at 
D  ura  on  the  Tigris.  If  this  be  so,  the  Moslem  masters  of  that  region 
have  either  perverted  the  legend  to  their  own  account,  or  a  strange  co¬ 
incidence  has  given  the  place  a  double  claim  to  distinction.  It  is  the 
modern  Imam  Mohammed  Dour.  Perhaps  the  Christian  Saint  foresaw 
the  coming  profanation  of  the  infidel ;  at  all  events,  the  martyred  relics 
thence  sought  Lepari,  thence  Benevento,  and  at  last  Rome  itself.  There, 
in  the  year  983,  they  were  placed  in  a  monument  of  porphyry,  under 
the  high  altar  of  the  Church  that  bears  his  name  ;  where,  it  may  be  pre¬ 
sumed,  they  still  are. 

The  sad  association  of  the  anniversary  of  St.  Bartholomew  in  the 
Western  Church,  has  been  already  spoken  of;  a  milder  perpetuation 
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exists  in  the  numerous  localities  on  which  his  name  has  been  bestowed. 
In  this  regard,  except  the  chosen  three,  Saint  Peter  and  the  sons  of  Ze- 
bedee,  he  goes  beyond  all  the  rest  of  the  Apostles  ;  and  if  the  extent 
and  geographical  importance  of  the  places,  be  taken  in  account,  he  sur¬ 
passes  even  these. 

The  opinion,  founded  chiefly  on  the  proximity  of  text  and  assumed 
connexion  of  narrative,  which  would  make  this  Apostle  (identified  with 
Nathanael,)  to  have  been  the  bridegroom  of  Cana,  and  thus  the  subject 
of  Christ’s  first  public,  as  already  of  His  first  private  miracle,  never 
found  many  supporters,  nor  need  it  be  more  than  alluded  to  here.  And 
the  legend  that,  growing  out  of  his  supposed  patronymic,  would  estab¬ 
lish  him  in  the  royal  lineage  of  the  Ptolemies  is  quite  absurd  enough  to 
work  its  own  disproval. 


[For  “The  True  Catholic,”] 

ALTAR,  DESK,  PULPIT. 

A  Paper  respectfully  addressed  to  tlie  Ecclesiological  Society,  to  be  read 

at  the  next  meeting. 

The  formation  of  an  Ecclesiological  Society  should  be  regarded  with 
pleasure,  as  the  indication  of  a  growing  interest  in  the  important  sub- 
ject  of  Church  architecture,  and  as  an  efficient  means  of  improving  and 
elevating  the  taste  of  our  people.  But  in  order  that  this  society  may 
work  well,  that  it  may  not  be  the  means  of  perpetrating  other  bar¬ 
barisms  than  those  which  already  disfigure  the  land,  and  of  perpetuat¬ 
ing  the  reign  of  falsehood  in  our  ecclesiastical  structures,  it  is  important 
that  every  variety  of  mind  and  character  should  be  represented  in  the 
society ;  that  the  freest  discussion  of  principles  should  be  encouraged, 
and  that  the  most  impartial  consideration  of  the  adaptation  of  means  to 
ends  should  be  given. 

For  a  long  time  one  idea  has  been  predominant  in  the  ecclesiastical 
architecture  of  this  country — the  Presbyterian  idea  that  the  preacher  is 
the  only  officer  in  the  Christian  Church  :  and  that  he,  whether  repre¬ 
senting  the  sovereignty  of  God,  or  the  sovereignty  of  the  people,  is  a 
monarch,  whose  throne  must  needs  be  the  richest,  the  loftiest  and  the 
most  conspicuous  object  i.n  the  whole  building,  the  centre  of  attraction 
and  of  interest,  to  which  all  else  is  subordinate. 

From  this  one  false  and  monstrous  idea  the  right  feeling  of  the  Church 
has  revolted.  Are  there  not  symptoms  of  a  tendency  in  the  minds  of 
those  who  are  taking  .the  lead  in  this  matter,  to  adopt  another  single 
idea  equally  false,  and  more  mischievous  ?  The  architectural  idea  of 
the  middle  ages  was  adapted  to  a  service  performed  in  an  unknown 
tongue,  in  the  sight,  hardly  in  the  hearing,  of  an  immense  multitude  of 
rude  and  unlettered  barbarians,  whose  imaginations  and  whose  fears 
were  alone  appealed  to.  This  entire  separation  of  the  priest  from  the 
people  m  the  very  act  of  Divine  worship,  may  be  considered  as  one  of 
the  means  of  ri  vetting  upon  the  popular  credulity  that  tremendous  and 
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pregnant  falsehood  which  changed  the  commemorative  sacrifice  of 
Christ’s  institution  into  a  propitiatory  sacrifice  for  the  living  and  the 
dead,  to  be  offered  continually  by  the  priest  alone  on  behalf  of  the  peo¬ 
ple.  The  profane  metaphysical  figment  of  transubstantiation  is  but  an 
accidental  adjunct  in  the  Papal  system  to  this  ancient  pagan  corruption 
of  religion. 

Every  single  idea,  if  held  in  isolation,  is  necessarily  false.  Truth  is 
always  composed,  of  a  combination  of  principles,. and  that  combination 
must  be  preserved,  or  the  truth  will  be  sacrificed.  I  submit  the  follow¬ 
ing  propositions  as  truths,  to  be  kept  together,  and  to  be  provided  for 
in  the  construction  of  CL  0  hristian  Church  : 

1.  The  fundamental  idea  of  a  Christian  assembly  is  communion  be¬ 
tween  God  and  men,  and  of  men  with  one  another. 

2.  In  this  communion  all  the  parts  of  man’s  nature  are  to  be  engaged, 
soul  and  body,  sense  and  spirit,  affection  and  reason. 

3.  As  one  means  of  effecting  the  particulars  of  this  communion  the 
assembly  is  divided  by  Divine  institution,  into  two  classes,  priests  and 
people. 

4.  According  to  the  same  institution  the  priesthood  sustains  very  dif¬ 
ferent  relations  to  the  people,  but  each  one  of  those  relations  involves 
the  same  idea  of  the  most  intimate  communion.  In  prayer  and  praise 
the  priest  is  the  representative  of  the  people,  conveying  to  the  Divine 
Majesty  the  united  devotions,  of  every  heart  and  voice.  To  make  this 
service  reasonable  and  acceptable  each  offerer  of  prayer  and  praise  must 
join  with  heart  and  mind  in  the  specific  devotions  which  are  presented 
unto  God.  In  blessing  and  in  teaching,  the  priest  is  the  representative 
of  the  Almighty  ;  but  here  again  the  idea  of  communion  is  perfectly 
preserved.  It  is  the  Almighty  condescending  to  the  nature  of  His 
creature  ;  appealing  to  his  senses,  to  his  affections,  to  his  reason  ;  em¬ 
ploying  as  His  minister  a  weak  and  sinful  man,  for  the  very  reason  that 
the  faculties  and  sympathies  of  man’s  nature  may  be  used  in  the  work 
of  human  renovation. 

5.  As  the  great  truths  and  mysteries  of  Christianity  are,  to  say  the 
least,  represented  and  symbolized  by  the  two  Sacraments  of  Christ’s 
institution,  therefore,  the  Font  and  Altar  should  be  permanent,  essential 
and  conspicuous  features  of  every  Christian  Church.  The  Altar  espe¬ 
cially,  as  the  symbol  and  the  medium  of  that  Divine  communion  which 
we  have  seen  to  be  the  fundamental  idea  of  the  Christian  assembly, 
should  be  the  central  and  prominent  object  of  regard,  with  some  refer¬ 
ence  to  which  all  the  other  arrangements  of  the  building  should  be 
made. 

Let  us  see  if  from  these  principles  we  cannot  deduce  some  practical 
ecclesiological  results. 

If  these  principles  be  true,  then,  at  the  risk  of  being  set  down  for  a 
stupid  ignoramus  by  the  ecclesiological  society,  I  must  hazard  the  opin¬ 
ion  that  the  true  Gothic  cathedral,  complete  in  all  its  parts, — chancel, 
nave,  aisles,  transepts, — is  not  a  true  architectural  representative  of 
Christianity.  Nothing  but  the  eye  and  the  imagination  can  be  appealed 
to  in  such  an  edifice.  The  voice,  that  embodiment  of  man’s  reason,  that 
vehicle  of  his  affections,  is  lost  and  confounded  in  those  vaulted  arches. 
Each  of  the  parts  which  I  have  named,  separated  from  each  other  by 
these  lofty  arches,  are,  for  all  the  purposes  of  articulate  speech,  like  so 
many  distinct  buildings.  I  have  no  olgeclion  at  all  to  the  use  of  all  that 
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is  grand  and  imposing,  and  symbolic  in  Gothic  architecture,  so  far  as  the 
striking  peculiarities  of  that  style  can  be  adapted  to  the  true  purposes  of 
a  Christian  Church.  The  eye  and  the  imagination  must  be  appealed  to, 
but  not  alone.  And  we  would  live  but  to  little  purpose  in  this  ad¬ 
vanced  age  of  the  world,  if  we  did  not  adopt  the  real  impro  vements  and 
excellencies,  while  we  rejected  the  errors  and  corrected  the  mistakes  of 
our  ancestors  of  every  preceding  generation. 

The  nave,  the  long  extended  ship-like  building,  with  an  elevated 
'chancel,  for  the  priests  and  the  altar,  was  the  form  of  a  church  which 
their  circumstances  and  the  character  of  the  new  religion  suggested  to 
the  primitive  Christians.  And  I  doubt  whether,  in  the  essential  parti¬ 
culars,  that  suggestion. has  since  been  improved.  Such  a  building  may 
be  constructed  in  the  plainest  style,  and  it  admits  of  the  richest  and 
most  various  ornament,  according  to  the  taste  and  circumstances  of  the 
founders.  While  it  marks  the  distinction  between  priests  and  people, 
it  enables  them  to  be  joint  participants  in  all  the  offices  of  devotion,  and 
in  all  the  varied  exercises  of  God's  house.  For  the  voice  of  the  minis¬ 
ter  in  prayer  or  in  teaching  is  easily  heard  in  the  remotest  part  of  such 
a  building.  Let  the  American  Ecclesiological  Society  aim  higher  than  to 
be  blind  copyists  of  former  precedents  of  any  age.  Let  them  select 
from  the  past,  and  adapt  to  the  present,  under  the  guidance  of  good  taste 
and  practical  common  sense,  those  features  of  ancient  architecture  which 
are  truest  and  most  expressive,  throwing  aside  with  unrestrained  free¬ 
dom  all  that  is  useless,  foreign,  or  injurious,  in  the  models  from  which 
they  choose. 

If  this  principle  were  acted  upon,  I  think  that  the  modern  innova¬ 
tion  of  a  pew  or  desk  for  prayer,  for  the  officiating  minister,  which 
seems  to  have  been  fondly  adhered  to  in  all  the  recent  improvements, 
would  be  speedily  dispensed  with.  God’s  altar  is  the  place  in  the 
Church  especially  appointed  for  prayer  and  praise.  The  sacrifices  of 
prayer  and  praise  which  are  incorporated  into  the  communion  office  are 
commanded  to  be  offered  there.  It  will  be  recollected  that  this  entire 
office  was  intended  to  be  the  principal  public  devotion  of  the  congrega¬ 
tion  for  all  Sundays  and  Holydays.  Now',  the  going  aicay  from  that 
altar  to  another  place  in  the  church,  in  order  to  offer  up  to  God  other 
prayers  and  praises,  is  a  custom  peculiar,  as  far  as  I  know,  to  the  Eng¬ 
lish  and  American  Churches,  and  is  indefensible  upon  any  ground  of 
reason  or  propriety  that  I  have  ever  beard  stated.  The  Baptismal  office 
at  the  Font  is  of  course  a  necessary  exception  every  where. 

It  is  not  very  difficult  to  conjecture  the  process  by  which  this  anom¬ 
aly  of  turning  the  back  upon  the  altar  in  prayer,  &c.,  was  introduced. 
It  was  a  puritan  innovation,  just  like  .the  substitution  of  the  academic 
gown  for  the  priestly  surplice.  The  chancel  and  the  altar  could  not  be 
removed,  and  therefore  they  wrere  deserted.  A  structure  more  accordant 
with  puritan  notions  of  worship  was  erected  in  a  different  part  of  the 
church,  and  morning  prayer  was-  permitted  to  take  the  place  of  the  com¬ 
munion  office,  which  from  that  time  began  to  be  neglected.  This  bad 
tradition  has  come  down  to  our  time.  It  seems  to  me  that  propriety, 
fitness  and  beauty  require  that  all  the  ordinary  devotions  of  the  congre¬ 
gation  should  be  directed  by  the  analogy  of  the  communion  office  which 
is  the  principal  public  service.  That  directs  the  minister  to.  stand,  not 
with  his  back  to  the  people  in  front  of  the  altar,  but  at  the  end  of  the 
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altar,  turning  to  the  people  when  he  speaks  to  them,  turning  to  the  altar 
when  he  speaks  to  the  invisible  God.  So  most  fitly  ivould  all  the  pub¬ 
lic  offices  of  devotion  be  performed. 

The  principles  we  have  laid  down  will  enable  us  to  dispose  of  ano¬ 
ther  much  more  ancient  barbarism — a  real  gothic  structure  1  presume — 
the  carved  and  elevated  barrel  pulpit. 

As  a  preacher,  it  is  the  office  of  Christ’s  minister  to  reason  with 
men,  and  to  persuade  them  to  be  reconciled  to  God.  In  the  economy 
of  salvation  human  faculties  and  sympathies  have  been  largely  em¬ 
ployed  as  a  part  of  the  power  ordained  for  this  office.  The  minister 
speaks  with  the  authority  of  Christ,  but  with  the  affections  and  with 
the  reason  of  a  man.  It  is  not  the  voice  of  an  Archangel  hovering  in 
raid  air  that  God  employs  to  call  men  to  repentance  and  to  the  acknow¬ 
ledgment  of  the  truth  ;  but  it  is  the  brother  of  like  passions,  infirmities, 
and  capacities  with  those  whom  he  addresses  that  is  engaged  in  this 
holy  ministration.  Now  it  seems  to  me  to  be  the  obvious  dictate  of 
propriety  and  fitness  that  the  purpose  of  the  Almighty  in  employing 
this  particular  instrumentality  should  not  be  in  any  degree  thwarted  by 
our  subordinate  arrangements  ;  but  that,  on  the  contrary,  a  proper  at¬ 
tention  should  be  paid  to  give  full  effect  and  efficient  operation  to  this 
appointment.  In  other  words  the  minister  of  Christ,  as  a  preacher, 
should  employ  the  same  natural  agencies  in  order  to  give  force  and  ef¬ 
fect  to  this  ministration  which  are  resorted  to  by  every  other  good  pub¬ 
lic  speaker  for  the  same  purpose.  Every  public  speaker  is  aware  of 
the  incalculable  importance  of  securing  the  closest  sympathy  and  com¬ 
munion  with  his  hearers.  Until  some  degree  of  this  sympathy  is  estab¬ 
lished  he  reasons,  he  persuades  in  vain.  He  carefully,  therefore,  avoids 
every  thing  which  may  tend  to  isolate  him  from  the  body  he  is  to  ad¬ 
dress.  If  that  body  is  large,  necessity  requires  that  he  should  be  eleva¬ 
ted  somewhat,  but  he  takes  care  that  the  platform  be  raised  no  higher 
than  this  necessity  requires,  and  he  is  anxious  that  the  people  should 
press  around  him,  that  there  be  no  vacant  space  between  himself  and 
them.  Suppose  that  an  advocate  at  the  bar  should  be  hoisted  into  a 
barrel  perched  upon  a  high  post  against  the  wall,  whenever  he  desir¬ 
ed  to  address  the  jury  below  !  What  would  become  of  the  forensic 
eloquence  of  our  distinguished  advocates  1  As  soon  as  men  became  ac¬ 
customed  to  the  ludicrousness  of  the  thing,  would  it  not  be  as  common 
for  jurors  to  sleep  under  such  an  arrangement  as  it  is  now  for  people  to 
sleep  through  the  sermon  under  the  operation  of  a  similar  arrangement 
in  churches?  So  far  from  submitting  to  such  an  entire  frustration  of 
his  object,  the  practised  advocate  sometimes  leaves  even  his  position  be¬ 
hind  the  bar,  not  willing  to  have  that  little  separation  between  himself 
and  the  jury,  but  stands  just  before,  and  as  nearly  among  them  as  pos¬ 
sible. 

To  give  full  and  just  effect  to  the  appointment  of  God  in  the  minis¬ 
tration  of  preaching,  these  same  principles  should  be  applied,  so  far  as 
they  can  be  with  a  due  regard  to  the  other  functions  of  the  minister. — 
The  simplest  form  of  open  desk,  just  large  enough  to  contain  the  Bible, 
and  the  preacher’s  manuscript,  when  he  uses  one,  and  elevated  no  more 
than  necessity  requires,  is  the  only  pulpit  that  should  be  used.  A  slid¬ 
ing  shelf  upon  the  chancel  rail,  to  be  employed  likewise  as  a  lectern  for 
the  lessons,  would  be  the  best  fixture  for  an  ordinary  parish  church. 
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A  pulpit  of  prescriptive  and  accustomed  style  and  proportions  has 
become  an  object  of  fond  idolatry  with  two  very  different  classes  of  per¬ 
sons.  The  capacious,  elevated  and  gorgeously  decorated  structure, 
with  a  cushioned  seat  long  enough  to  receive  a  respectable  committee 
of  the  presbytery,  is  the  idol  of  those  sects  who  regard  this  erection  as 
the  only  symbol  of  their  religion.  The  restorers  of  a  tasteful  church 
architecture  have  suffered  themselves  to  be  drawn  by  their  indiscrimi¬ 
nate  admiration  of  Gothic  models  into  a  like  unreasonable  idolatry  of  the 
quaint-looking,  barrel-shaped  concerns,  from  which  the  good  monks 
were  wont  to  hold  forth  to  the  people.  Because  a  cathedral,  covering 
an  acre  or  two  of  ground,  has  one  of  these  lofty  structures  placed 
against  a  column  somewhere  near  the  centre,  therefore  the  beautiful 
little  parish  church  not  more  than  twice  the  size  of  a  gentleman’s  drawing 
room,  must  be  disfigured  by  a  like  barbarism.  I  once  attended  a  lec¬ 
ture  in  such  a  church  as  I  have  last  described.  It  was  delivered  by  the 
Rector  in  his  surplice,  from  a  simple  and  convenient  lectern,  and  pro¬ 
duced  the  happiest  effect  upon  all  who  heard  it.  The  following  dia¬ 
logue  might  have  occurred  after  the  servic  :  “  Doctor,  this  is  admirable, 
this  is  perfect,  with  a  single  exception.  Will  you  permit  me  to  enquire 
why,  when  you  had  so  proper  and  so  convenient  a  place  to  preach  from 
as  that  which  you  have  just  used,  you  thought  it  necessary  to  erect  be¬ 
sides  that  great  cumbrous  machine  on  the  other  side  1”  The  Doctor  with 
some  indication  of  impatience  in  his  manner,  replied,  “Every  church 
must  have  a  pulpit,  sir.”  “  But,  my  dear  Doctor,  why  not  call  this  the  pul¬ 
pit  1  Here  it  is ;  the  very  thing  for  the  purpose.  It  is  far  better  adapt¬ 
ed  to  the  object  of  preaching  than  that  great  box  up  yonder.  Surely 
you  do  not  think  that  the  minister  when  he  preaches  should  be  placed 
on  a  loftier  station  than  when  he  reads  the  Word  of  God  to  the  people  1” 
But  by  this  time  the  Doctor  had  disappeared,  in  seeming  amazement  at  the 
impracticable  stupidity  of  a  man  who  could  not  comprehend  the  uses 
and  necessity  of  two  structures  in  the  same  church;  the  one  simple, 
convenient,  and  admirably  adapted  to  all  the  purposes  of  a  pulpit,  but 
never  to  be  used  as  such  ; — the  other  cumbrous,  inconvenient,  and  cal¬ 
culated  to  defeat  the  object  of  a  public  speaker,  by  isolating  him  most 
effectually  from  his  audience. 

I  trust  that  the  members  of  the  American  Ecclesiological  Society  will 
enter  upon  their  duties  with  a  proper  appreciation  of  the  work  they 
have  undertaken  to  perform.  If  they  would  accomplish  any  thing 
worthy  of  the  institution,  if  they  would  exercise  an  enduring  influence 
upon  the  American  mind,  they  must  emancipate  themselves  from  all 
slavish  devotion  to  the  past — they  must  study  principles,  and  the  adap¬ 
tation  of  those  principles  to  our  condition  and  circumstances,  using  the 
creations  of  all  former  ages  only  so  far  as  they  are  true  exponents  of 
those  principles,  and  as  they  may  be  adapted  to  our  condition  and  cir¬ 
cumstances  by  the  practical  common  sense  of  the  age. 
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For  “  The  True  Catholic.” 

CONVERSION,  REPENTANCE,  RENOVATION. 

There  are  some  persons,  who  are  apprehensive  that  if  you  restrict  the 
word  regeneration  to  its  Scriptural  and  Prayer  Rook  meaning,  you  will 
mislead  the  ignorant  into  a  belief,  that  no  change  other  than  that  which 
takes  place  in  Baptism  is  essential.  Now  this  very  evil  may  be  the 
consequence  of  using  the  word  regeneration,  as  synonymous  to  conver¬ 
sion,  repentance,  renovation,  &c.  Those  who  read  the  Prayer 
Book  and  also  listen  to  the  account  which  some  men  give  of  regenera¬ 
tion,  must,  if  they  believe  both,  believe,  that  those  who  are  baptized, 
being,  as  the  Prayer  Book  says,  regenerate,  are  every  thing  which  some 
tell  us,  that  all  who  are  regenerate  must  be. 

Now  if  men  claim  a  right  to  change  the  primitive  Scriptural  and 
Prayer  Book  meaning  of  the  word,  they  cannot  thence  derive  a  right 
to  charge  others,  who  use  the  .word  regeneration,  in  its  correct  sense, 
with  a  denial  thereby  of  any  Christian  verity. 

The  word  conversion  too  has  sometimes  been  made  to  mean  some¬ 
thing  very  strange,  and  not  at  all  essential  to  salvation.  Just  for  this 
reason  some  are  sparing  in  the  use  of  that  word,  but  prefer  some  other 
equally  Scriptural  to  denote  the  self-same  change,  which  all  who  are 
baptized,  must  before  or  after  Baptism  undergo.  Some  call  it  repent¬ 
ance,  some  renovation — other  words  are  used  by  many  to  denote  that 
change  of  heart,  and  temper,  and  conversation,  which  must  take  place 
in  all  of  the  regenerate  offspring  of  Adam.  Let  us  see  what  is  required 
of  us,  by  some  of  those,  who  can  find  another  and  equally  Scriptural 
word  to  express  what  some  mean  when  they  use  the  word  regeneration. 

Bishop  Horne’s  definition  of  repentance  is  “  a  change  of  mind  oper¬ 
ating  in  a  change  of  conduct.”  According  to  this  eminently  sound 
divine,  “  it  begins  with  conviction  of  sin,  passes  on  to  sorrow  of  the 
heart,  confession  of  the  mouth  and  resolution  of  amendment,  and  ter¬ 
minates  in  reformation  of  life.”  He  gives  the  various  steps  in  the  pro¬ 
cess  of  genuine  repentance,  conviction,  sorrow,  confession,  resolution 
to  amend,  and  afterwards  carrying  into  execution,  what  we  have  thus 
resolved  upon. 

In  his  masterly  discourse,  Bishop  Horne  exhibits  its  process  and  the 
several  parts  of  a  genuine  repentance,  and  having  explained  its  nature, 
he  goes  on  to  show  “  the  motive  to  its  performance,  and  the  rules  by 
which  it  should  be  conducted.” 

Now  if  the  word  conversion,  was  substituted  every  where  in  that 
discourse  for  the  word  repentance ,  it  would  be  thought  by  all  to  be  an 
admirable  discourse  on  the  doctrine  of  conversion,  save  only  by  those 
who  cannot  persuade  themselves  that  it,  is  in  the  power  of  the  Supreme 
Being  to  convert  the  hardened  sinner,  but  by  causing  him  to  experience 
pangs,  similar  or  equal  to  those  which  sometimes  attend  the  natural 
birth.  Such  was  not  the  opinion  of  Bishop  Horne.  “  The  degree  of 
this  sorrow  is  varied  almost  infinitely  by  the  different,  temperaments  of 
mind  and  body  in  the  penitents  and  the  different  views  under  which 
sin  presents  itself  to  their  several  imaginations.  And  therefore  the 
same  degree  is  not  to  be  exacted  of  all.  By  enthusiasm  it  has  been  not 
unfrequently  aggravated  to  phrensy  and  madness.  In  Scripture  it  is 
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drawn  with  an  aspect  perfectly  sober,  and  yet  in  many  instances  is  very 
intense.  It  may  be  laid  down  for  certain  that  the  least  degree  is  suffi¬ 
cient  if  it  produce  a  reformation,  the  greatest  insufficient  if  it  do  not.” 

Substitute  for  repentance  wherever  it  occurs,  the  word  regeneration, 
and  the  Puritan  will  concede  that  the  discourse  is  a  real  evangelical 
discourse,  yet  for  the  want  of  those  little  changes  the  good  Bishop 
will  be  regarded  by  all  such  religionists  as  omitting  if  not  denying  all 
that  the  Scriptures  say  about  the  necessity  of  a  change  of  heart,  &c. 

The  late  Bishop  Hobart  urged  the  necessity  of  the  same  change,  but 
gives  to  it  the  name  of  renovation.  Pie  takes  the  distinction  which  the 
Scriptures  and  the  Prayer  Book  take  between  regeneration  and  renova¬ 
tion — taking  especial  care  to  let  it  be  understood  that  regeneration  is  by 
no  means  a  substitute  for  that  which  he  calls  renovation.  “Regenera- 
tion,  (said  Bishop  Hobart)  is  the  conferring  in  Baptism  cf  certain  privi¬ 
leges,  on-  certain  conditions,  in  fulfilment  of  which  conditions,  renova¬ 
tion  consists.  Regeneration  confers  Divine  grace,  to  enable  us  to  work 
out  our  salvation  ;  renovation  is  the  actual  employment  of  that  grace  in 
this  important  work.  In  regeneration  the  quickening  power  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  is  bestowed  upon  us,  by  which  we  receive  the  means  of  spiritual 
life  ;  in  renovation  this  spiritual  life  is  called  into  holy  energy  and  ac¬ 
tivity  by  the  sanctifying  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Now  there  is  sure¬ 
ly  a  plain  distinction  between  the  commencement  of  the  spiritual  life, 
and  its  progress  and  consummation — between  the  gift  of  the  grace, 
which  if  properly  used,  enables  us  to  work  out  our  salvation,  and  the 
employment  of  that  grace  in  this  spiritual  work.” 

So  said  Bishop  Hobart,  and  from  this  no  Churchman  ought  to  dis¬ 
sent.  If  any  will,  they  must  not  be  surprised  that  others  question  their 
allegiance  to  the  Church.  All  should  bear  it  in  mind,  that  the  wisdom 
of  the  Church  is  superior  to  any  one  man’s  wisdom.  Churchmen,  how¬ 
ever,  ought  to  take  care  not  to  insist  upon  either,  as  if- the  other  was, 
or  in  any  instance  might  be,  unnecessary.  They  should  indeed  insist 
upon  the  benefits  conferred  in  Baptism,  but  not  forget  to  insist  also  upon 
the  baptismal  vow,  and  every  branch  of  it,  upon  this  also  they  should 
insist,  line  upon  line ,  here  a  little  and  there  a  little,  so  that  the  full 
import  of  it,  and  of  each  part  of  it,  should  be  fully  understood.  These 
things  are  fully  explained  by  Jones  of  Nayland  in  his  “  friendly  admoni¬ 
tion  to  the  Churchmen,”  a  small  work,  which  with  other  small  works  by 
the  same  author,  ought  to  be  published  by  some  of  our  tract  societies, 
and  circulated  in  ever}'  part  of  this  land. 

In  connexion  with  these  remarks  it  may  be  right  to  notice,  that  about 
the  meaning  of  the  word  conversion,  theologians  differ,  and  hence  very 
much  of  evil  speaking  by  some  of  others.  By  some  conversion  is  un¬ 
derstood  to  be  what  they  call  the  commencing  point  of  the  Christian  life. 
Others  understand  by  this  word  that  ”  gradual  change  by  which  the 
Christian,  by  the  assistance  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  rises  above  the  tempta¬ 
tions  which  are  in  the  world,  and  becomes  more  transformed  to  the 
image  of  Christ.”  'When  and  how  this  is  brought  about  in  any  indi¬ 
vidual,  is  not  for  man  to  tell.  “  Whether  we  have  a  right  to  restrict 
the  word  conversion  to  a  particular  act  or  crisis;  whether  every  act  of 
repentance  is  not  one  of  conversion  or  turning  to  God  ;  whether  we  are 
not  apt  to  forget  that  every'  such  act  must  be  as  much  attributable  to 
tbe  Spirit  of  God  as  tbe  recovery  from  habitual  thoughtlessness  and  sin.” 
I  hese  things  ought  to  be  considered.  One  thing  is  certain,  that  very 
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many  and  eminently  pious  Christians,  by  the  word  repentance,  or  reno¬ 
vation,  or  the  phrases  “  coming  to  one’s  self,”  “  coming  to  one’s  senses,” 
&c.,  mean  everything  (rather  more  indeed)  which  others  mean  when 
they  speak  of  the  necessity  of  conversion.  This  many  insist  is  generally 
a  gradual  work,  “  upon  some  hint  given  to  a  man,  either  from  wiiliin  or 
from  without,  he  begins  to  suspect  himself  in  the  wrong,  and  then  if  he 
be  honest  enough  to  prosecute  the  enquiry,  discovers  at  length  that  he 
is  actually  so.  Sometimes  indeed  it  is  flashed  upon  the  mind  at  once. 
He  awakes  and  the  dream  is  at  an  end,  under  the  direction  of  that  Bles¬ 
sed  Spirit,  whose  office  we  are  told  it  is,  ‘to  convince  or  convict  the 
world  of  sin,’  it  is  produced  by  various  means — by  disappointments, 
by  crosses,  by  losses,  by  sickness,  by  the  death  of  a  friend,  by  a  passage 
in  Scripture,  by  the  incidents  of  common  life,  or  the  changes  which 
happen  in  the  natural  world  ;  these  and  other  circumstances,  a  kind 
Providence  is  often  pleased  to  make  instrumental  to  this  salutary  pur¬ 
pose.”  “There  are  also,”  says  the  present  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
“  some,  ‘  the  happiest  of  their  kind,’  who  have  never  thrown  off  that 
yoke  of  Christ  which  was  laid  upon  them  at  their  Baptism,  who  have 
never  thrown  off  their  allegiance,  though  they  have  not  been  free  from 
sin.”  To  talk  to  such  of  the  necessity  of  another  new  birth,  or  regen¬ 
eration,  of  some  instantaneous  change,  of  being  able  to  fix  the  date 
of  their  conversion  !  St.  Paul  and  St.  Paul’s  colleagues  knew  nothing 
of  this  Christianity.  They  required  “  more  available  tests  of  sincerity.” 
Something  whereby  we  can  discriminate  between  truth  and  pretensions. 

Aleph. 


SELECTIONS. 


THE  RELATION  OF  THE  ARTICLES  TO  THE  OTHER  PARTS 
OF  THE  PRAYER  COOK. 


[From  tlie  Charge  of  the  Bishop  of  Exeter  for  MDCCCXLVII!.] 

(  Continued  from  page  23 1. ) 

Will  the  party  with  whom  we  are  at  issue  still  insist  on  “  the  superior 
authority  and  pertinency  of  the  articles  over  the  Prayer  Book,  in  the 
determination  of  these  points  V  I  answer,  not  in  any  words  of  my 
own,  but  in  the  solemn  declaration  of  the  Church  herself,  in  the  Synod 
of  1604,  at  the  very  time,  be  it  remembered,  when  this  portion  of  the 
Catechism  was  first  put  forth  in  confirmation  of  the  former  teaching  of 
the  Liturgy  : — 

“  The  doctrine,  both  of  Baptism  and  the  Lord’s  Supper,  is  sufficient¬ 
ly  set  down  in  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  to  be  used  at  the  adminis¬ 
tration  of  the  said  Sacraments,  as  nothing  can  be  added  unto  it  that  is 
material  and  necessary.” 

So  speaks  the  Church  in  the  57th  Canon,  and  with  it  I  dismiss  all 
argument  on  the  subject,  claiming  for  myselt  and  you  the  right,  or 
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rather  deducing  from  it  the  duty,  of  acknowledging  and  preaching  the 
plain,  sufficient,  and  complete  doctrine  of  the  Church,  set  down  in  the 
office  of  Baptism  and  attested  by  the  Catechism  ;  a  doctrine  conveyed, 
indeed,  but  not  with  equal  clearness  or  precision,  in  the  25th  and  27th 
Articles,  that  in  that  blessed  Sacrament,  Spiritual  Regeneration  is  the 
express  and  assured  gift  of  God. 

After  such  plain  testimony  of  the  Church  herself,  what  shall  we  say 
of  those  of  her  clergy  who  not  only  pertinaciously  but  contemptuously 
decry  her  doctrine  1 

One  of  them,  who  is  now  gone  to  his  account,  declared  in  terms 
which  it  is  difficult  to  recite  without  shuddering — “  That  the  doctrine 
of  Baptismal  Regeneration  lias  destroyed  more  souls  than  any  one  single 
error  which  has  been  branded  on  the  blade  list  of  Heresy.'” 

Another,  who  yet  lives  and  may  by  God’s  grace  be  brought  to  abet¬ 
ter  mind,  states  in  a  sermon,  which  only  last  year  was  largely  circulat¬ 
ed  in  some  of  your  own  parishes,  that  Baptismal  Regeneration  is  a 
Popish  figment,  flatly  contradicts  the  Word  of  God,  is  directly  opposed 
to  the  teaching  of  our  Church,  overthrows  the  nature  of  a  Sacrament,  is 
at  issue  with  universal  experience,  and  in  the  highest  degree  unmerciful, 
immoral  and  delusive.” 

A  third  minister  of  our  Church,  bound  by  his  office  to  preach  in  the 
very  highest  place,  has  put  forth  a  tract,  entitled  “  The  First  Five  Centuries 
of  the  Church,  or  the  Early  Fathers  no  Safe  Guides,”  in  which,  after 
exulting  in  the  great  advance  of  religious  knowledge  made  by  the  pre¬ 
sent  very  enlightened  age,  he  states  as  a  signal  instance  of  this  improve¬ 
ment,  that  “  Feio  serious  persons  now  believe  in  Baptismal  Regenera¬ 
tion.” — p.  33. 

These  “  serious  persons,”  as  they  call  themselves,  seem  to  be  in  their 
opinions,  the  successors  of  the  “  godly  persons”  of  two  centuries  ago. — 
But  let  us  do  their  godly  predecessors  justice  ;  they  were  for  the  most 
part  incomparably  more  honest  than  their  “  serious  followers.”  Few 
among  them  would  have  been  capable  of  an  expedient  which  I  am 
about  to  state,  but  of  which  it  is  difficult  to  speak  without  more  of  dis¬ 
gust  and  indignation  than  we  would  willingly  testify  towards  any  thing 
which  has  proceeded  from  such  a  quarter. 

I  will  state  the  matter  without  comment,  and  leave  the  judgment  on 
it  to  yourselves. 

It  has  been  already  said  that  the  contest  respecting  the  use  of  the 
Prayer  Book,  constituted  the  great  struggle  of  our  Church  in  the  seven¬ 
teenth  century.  The  temporary  triumph  of  her  opponents,  followed 
by  the  temporary  downfall  of  both  Church  and  State,  taught  the  wise 
and  faithful  men  who  legislated  for  us  at  the  Restoration  to  guard  this 
precious  treasure  with  a  barrier  which  they  reasonably  hoped  would  be 
impregnable. 

They  introduced  a  new  Act  of  Uniformity  (still,  by  God’s  blessing, 
the  law  of  the  land,)  which  first  recites,  that  “  by  the  great  and  scan¬ 
dalous  neglect  of  ministers  in  using  the  said  Liturgy,  the  late  unhappy 
troubles”  had  arisen,  “  to  the  great  decay  and  scandal  of  the  reformed 
religion  of  the  Church  of  England.”  It  proceeds  to  provide  against 
the  recurrence  of  such  an  evil,  by  enacting,  “  That  every  parson,  vicar, 
and  minister  in  his  Church  upon  some  Lord’s  Day,”  within  a  prescrib¬ 
ed  period,  “  should  openly,  publicly,  and  solemnly,  read  the  Morning 
and  Evening  Prayer  ;  and  after  such  reading  thereof,  should  openly 
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and  publicly,  before  the  congregation  there  assembled,  declare  his  un¬ 
feigned  assent  and  consent  tp  the  use  of  all  things  in  the  said  book  con¬ 
tained  and  prescribed  in  these  words  and  no  other.  ‘  I,  A.  B.,  do  hereby 
declare  my  unfeigned  assent  and  consent  to  all  and  every  thing  contain¬ 
ed  and  prescribed  in  and  by  the  Book  entitled  ‘  The  Book  of  Common 
Prayer  and  Administration  of  the  Sacraments  and  other  Rites  and  Cere¬ 
monies  of  the  Church  according  to  the  use  of  the  Church  of  England.’  ” 
Now  of  this  enactment,  thus  made  for  the  very  purpose  of  securing  the 
faithful  use  of  the  Liturgy,  by  the  only  effectual  provision,  that  every 
minister  should,  under  the  most  imposing  circumstances,  ‘solemnly  de¬ 
clare  his  assent  -and  consent  to  every  thing  contained  therein’ — what 
says  the  writer  with  whom  we  are  dealing'?  “  With  respect  to  the 
Book  of  Common  Prayer,  there  is  required  only  subscription  to  a  de¬ 
claration,  that  it  containeth  nothing  contrary  to  the  law  of  God,  and  may 
lawfully  he  used.” 

(This  you  are  aware  had  already  been  prescribed  by  the  36th  Canon, 
and  had  been  found-  notoriously  insufficient.  Therefore,  if  the  new 
statute  had  required  nothing  more  than  this,  it  would  have  been  abso¬ 
lutely  nugatory.) 

But  to  proceed,  “  the  words  of  the  declaration  required  by  the  Act 
standing  alone,  and  independent  of  the  context,  might  seem  indeed 
stronger  than  the  words  of  the  Canon.  Bu  t  the  context  entirely  does 
away  with  such  a  notion,  for  it  expressly  restricts  the  meaning  of  the 
words  (assent  and  consent)  to  ‘  the  use’  of  the  book.” 

Such  is  the  expedient  to  which  a  minister  of  God’s  Word,  with  the 
approbation  of  many  others,  has  in  these  our  days,  permitted  himself 
to  have  recourse,  in  order  to  escape  from  the  obligation  of  really  assent¬ 
ing  and  consenting  to  what  he  yet  expressly  declares  that  he  does  as¬ 
sent  and  consent— -that  is,  to  every  thing  contained  in  that  Book  of 
Prayer  which  he  uses  in  God’s  house,  and  in  God’s  service  !  He  de¬ 
clares,  it  seems,  his  assent  and  consent  only  to  the  use  of  it,  reserving 
to  himself  the  right  of  believing,  or  not  believing,  as. he  may  think  best. 

The  godly  preachers,  at  the  time  when  the  Act  of  Uniformity  passed, 
and  when,  therefore,  its  intentions  could  hardly  be  misunderstood,  were 
not  equally  astute.  Two  thousand  of  them  chose  rather  to  sacrifice 
their  benefices,  than  make  this  declaration.  Calamy,  in  his  “Life  and 
Times  of  Baxter”  (both  of  whom  were  ejected  as  Nonconformists,  and 
were  the  leaders  of  the  party,)  has  recorded  “the  grounds  of  the  non¬ 
conformity”  of  themselves  and  their  brethren.  I  select  one  or  two  pas¬ 
sages  immediately  relating  to  our  subject: 

“  They  were  required  to  declare  their  unfeigned  assent  and  consent  to 
all  and  every  thing  contained  and  prescribed  by  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer,  &c.  When  they  had  opportunity  to  peruse  the  book,  they  met 
with  several  things  there,  which,  after  the  strictest  search  they  could 
make,  appeared  to  them  not  agreeable  to  the  "Word  of  God.” — (It  seems 
that  they  did  not  hold  it  sufficient  that  they  were  “  not  contrary  to  the 
Word  of  God” — the  sole  restriction  which  our  author  recognizes.)  — 
“  They  observed  that  there  must  be  not  only  consent ,  but  assent  too  ; 
and  that  to  every  thing  in  particular  contained  iu  this  book.  Words 
could  scarcely  be  devised  more  full  and  significant  to  testify  their 
highest  commendation,”  &c.  “  As  for  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer, 

they  found  several  exceptions  to  it,  which  appeared  to  them  of  great 
consequence,  viz  : 
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“  First,”  (and  let  us  observe  that  this  is  the  first,  and  as  it  is  the  main, 
the  chiefest) — “  That  it  teaches  the  doctrine  of  Real  Baptismal  Regen¬ 
eration,  -and  certain  salvation  consequent  thereupon.  ‘  We  yield  Thee 
hearty  thanks,  that  it  hath  pleased  Thee  to  regenerate  this  Infant  with 
the  Hour  Spirit’ — ‘  It  is  certain  by  God’s  Word,  that  children  which 
are  baptized,  &c.,  are  saved  whereas  the  Word  of  God  says  nothing 
about  it.  The  sense  of  the  Church,”  they  continue,  “  as  to  the  efficacy 
of  Baptism  is  clear  from  the  office  of  Confirmation,  ‘  Almightv  God, 
who  hast  vouchsafed  to  regenerate  these  Thy  servants  by  Water  and  the 
Holy  Ghost  ;  and  hast  given  unto  them  forgiveness  of  all  their  sins,’ 
&c.  This  was  a  thing  that  appeared  to  our  ministers  of  such  danger¬ 
ous  consequence,  that  they  durst  not  concur  in  it,  or  any  way  ap¬ 
prove  it.” 

“  For  them,  under  their  apprehension,  to  have  gone  to  declare  that 
there  was  nothing  (in  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer)  but  what  they 
could  assent  to  (as  true)  and  consent  to  (as  good  to  be  used)  and  to  have 
subscribed  this  with  their  hands,  had  been  doing  violence  to  their  con¬ 
sciences,  and  attempting  at  once  to  impose  upon  God  and  man,” 
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[From  tlie  Colonial  Church  Chronicle.] 

The  Missions  of  a  Church  are  a  test  of  its  condition,  just  as  an  offspring 
is  of  that  of  a  parent.  A  diseased  parent  will  give  birth  to  a  diseased 
child,  and  the  child’s  premature  decline,,  will  exhibit  the  decay  which 
was  sapping  the  life  of  the  mother.  So  likewise,  if  anyr  particular 
characteristic  predominate  in  the  system  of  any  Church,  it  will  naturally 
show  itself  in  the  progress  of  its  Missions,  and  influence  all  its  move¬ 
ments.  Thus  the  state  of  Missions  becomes  a  question  of  the  deepest 
interest,  not  merely  as  exhibiting  the  progress  of  Christianity,  but 
because  the  Mission  reflects  the  condition,  and  forms  a  criterion  of  the 
system  in  actual  operation  in  the  older  Church  from  which  it  springs. 

We  propose  to  apply  this  inquiry  to  the  case  of  the  Missions  of  the 
Church  of  Rome.  Rome  has  always  displayed  extraordinary  energy 
in  propagating  her  system.  There  are  causes  which  naturally  tend  to 
the  encouragement  of  this  spirit,  independent  of  the  zeal  and  devoted¬ 
ness  which  have  always  existed  in  the  earnest  and  more  attached  mem¬ 
bers  of  that  communion  ;  such  as  the  habits  of  obedience  which  Rome 
preeminently  enjoins  throughout  her  numerous  religious  fraternities; 
the  separation  from  all  domestic  ties,  which  renders  her  priesthood  more 
free  to  move  from  place  to  place;  and,  we  may  add,  the  unscrupulous¬ 
ness  with  which  Rome  has  ever  urged  her  way,  and  the  pliancy  with 
which  she  adapts  herself  to  the  existing  customs  of  various  people. 
Accordingly,  we  find  that,  for  a  long  period  subsequent  to  the  Refor¬ 
mation,  the  most  extensive  and  most  energetic  missionary  movements 
were  made  by  the  Church  of  Rome.  Such  undoubtedly  was  the  heroic 
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progress  of  Francis  Xavier,  who  “twice  traversed  the  provinces  of 
Southern  India,  twice  crossed  the  sea  from  Cape  Comorin  to  China,  and 
even  to  Japan,  and  brought  thirty  kingdoms  under  the  dominion  of 
the  faith,  in  the  space  of  eleven  years,  so  that  his  name  acted  like  a 
spell  over  the  minds  of  men  throughout  the  Indian  seas.”  Three,  in 
particular,  Travancore,  Ceylon,  and  Japan,  successively  joined  the 
Cl  lurch  of  Rome,  and  her  faith  was  embraced  by  multitudes  through 
other  vast  and  most  populous  nations  of  the  East.  Somewhat  later, 
the  Church  ofRome  extended  itself  wonderfully  into  China.  The  edu¬ 
cation  of  the  heir  of  the  throne  was  committed  to  the  Jesuits,  Some 
of  the  most  influential  stations  in  the  Imperial  government  were  in  their 
hands,  and  large  bodies  of  the  people  are  said  to  have  been  converted. 
The  Missions  of  Rome  spread  likewise  into  the  neighboring  kingdoms. 
In  Tonkin,  Cochin-china,  and  Siam,  great  numbers  were  added  to  the 
Roman  communion.  We  have  omitted  any  special  mention  of  Hin- 
doostan;  but  the  remains  of  Goa,  its  once  magnificent  churches,  and  its 
extensive  monastic  institutions,  with  their  splendid  fabrics  and  rich 
demesnes,  still  mark  the  unsparing  devotion  and  the  powerful  sway 
with  which  the  Portuguese  Church  sought  to  establish  the  dominion  of 
Rome.  Turn  now  to  the  West,  and  we  see  similar  grandeur  of  design, 
and  the  same  untiring  zeal  characterizing  her  progress  in  that  direction. 
Missionaries  of  the  strictest  religious  order,  the  Capuchins,  followed 
the  track  of  Portuguese  conquest  along  the  western  coast  of  Africa. 
Great  establishments  and  noble  churches  sprang  up  on  the  banks  of  the 
Congo.  Kings  of  powerful  states,  together  with  their  subjects,  were 
led  to  embrace  the  faith,  and  for  200  years  Rome  brought  all  her  power 
to  bear  on  the  numerous  tribes  occupying  the  neighboring  coasts.  As 
soon  as  another  world  opened  before  the  enterprise  of  Europe,  the 
Roman  missionary  thither  sped  his  way,  swift  as  the  vessels  that  bore 
the  victorious  troops  of  Spain  and  Portugal.  Amidst  the  terrible  car¬ 
nage  in  which  the  new  European  empires  of  South  America  were 
founded,  Rome  every  where  sought  to  infuse,  for  the  healing  of  the 
nations,  her  system  and  worship.  The  reductions  of  Paraguay  were 
the  chief  and  most  famous  scene  of  her  operations,  and  they  seemed 
to  form  an  oasis  in  the  waste,  a  paradise  of  a  Christian  people,  at  which 
the  world  wondered.  For  above  a  century  and  a  half,  in  the  very 
heart  of  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  dominions,  the  Romish  system, 
under  the  rule  of  the  Jesuits,  was  in  full  operation  with  every  means 
of  influence  that  power,  wealth,  combination,  and  untiring  zeal  could 
give.  “  A  hundred  and  "fifty  thousand  Indians  were  reclaimed  from 
their  wandering  life,  grouped  into  families,  instructed  and  provided  for 
in  common  as  children  of  a  household.” 

Now,  if  the  promises  of  perpetuity  which  our  Lord  has  given  to 
His  Church  be  regarded,  and  if  we  consider  the  profuse  array  of  means 
and  appliances  which  Rome  possesses  for  its  extension,  we  might  have 
expected  that,  having  such  numerous  centres  ol  operations,  having 
gained  such  powerful  hold  on  the  government  of  so  many  empires,  and 
having  such  widespread  communications  and  such  immense  bodies  of 
devoted  men,  who  evidently  “counted  not  their  lives  dear,”  so  that 
they  might  advance  their  faith,  Rome  would  have  been  destined  to 
establish  over  these  new  worlds  of  Christian  enterprise  that  dominion 
which  she  has  so  long  struggled  to  retain  over  Europe,  and  would  have 
been,  in  fact,  the  great  missionary  teacher  of  the  heathen  races.  If, 
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however,  we  now  unfold  the  annals  of  these  Homan  Missions,  and  com¬ 
pare  their  present  state  with  the  grandeur  of  their  promise,  we  are 
struck  with  profound  astonishment,  not  unaccompanied  by  that  sense  of 
awe  which  is  produced  at  the  sight  of  the  ruin  of  some  noble  fabric, 
even  though  it  had  been  reared  by  human  pride. 

Throughout  the  entire  scene  of  Xavier’s  labors,  there  has  been  a 
general  and  signal  decline.  Those  Missions  became  the  stage  on  which 
were  exhibited  the  most  disgraceful  contests  between  various  orders  of 
monks  and  the  pope,  leading  to  the  Bull  of  Benedict  XIV.  (a.  d.  1744,) 
since  which  time  the  Missions,  which  had  for  many  years  been  declining 
sank  at  once  into  a  state  of  torpor,  from  which  they  have  never  recover¬ 
ed.  “  In  the  space  of  seventy  years  from  that  event,  the  number  of 
converts  in  the  extensive  districts  of  the  Marawa,  Madura,  the  Carnatic 
and  Mysore  were  reduced  one-third,  according  to  the  unquestionable 
testimony  of  a  Roman  missionary.”  The  accounts  which  the  Bishop 
of  Madras  has  furnished  of  the  degraded  state  of  the  Roman  converts 
in  his  diocese,  where  their  churches  are  emphatically  styled  “  Mary 
Churches,”  in  distinction  from  those  that  are  called  “  God  Churches,” 
as  well  as  the  older  and  corresponding  statement  of  Buchanan,  relating 
to  the  miserable  remnant  that  still  lingers  among  the  ruins  of  Goa, 
prove  the  decay  of  their  communion  in  Hindoostan,  notwithstanding 
the  large  numbers,  not  less  than  600,000,  which  they  there  reckon  among 
their  adherents.  Farther  east,  a  similar  decline  marks  the  Roman 
Missions.  In  Japan,  where  the  number  of  converts  had  once  reached 
a  million,  the  very  profession  of  Christianity  has  been  utterly  extin¬ 
guished.  The  remnant  that  exists  in  China  is  reported  to  be  of  the 
lowest  class  ;  the  converts  are  still  estimated  at  200,000,  but  this  is  only 
one-fifth  of  the  number  which  the  Jesuits,  on  their  expulsion,  bequeath¬ 
ed  to  their  successors.”  When,  however,  we  turn  westward,  the 
splendid  promise  once  given  has  even  more  signally  failed.  Congo  and 
Si  erra  Leone  are  literally  expunged  from  the  list  of  Roman  Missions. 
The  inhabitants  of  Paraguay  are  still  called  Christian,  but  the  reduc¬ 
tions  and  their  societies  are  dispersed,  and  scarce  more  than  a  name  seems 
left  of  that  once  splendid  vision.3 

The  lesson  that  we  cannot  but  draw  from  those  records  of  decay  and 
ruin,  in  regard  to  the  communion  from  which  these  Missions  sprang, 
becomes  the  more  instructive,  if  we  compare  with  these  the  prospects 
of  the  Missions  of  our  own  Church,  which,  though  having  a  far  feebler 
commencement,  have  scarcely  if  ever  yet  failed..15  We  would  speak 
with  a  deep  sense  of  the  exceeding  unworthiness  and  inadequacy  of 
our  own  efforts  to  extend  the  gospel  of  our  Lord,  and  with  the  sorrow¬ 
ful  acknowledgment  of  the  many  faults  and  imperfections  which  still 
attach  to  our  system,  but  yet  with  a  thankful  conviction  that  God  has 
preserved  to  the  Church  of  England,  and  has  committed  into  her  hands 
to  dispense,  in  simplicity,  “  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus  which  Rome 
has  forfeited,  and,  together  with  this  forfeiture,  has  lost  the  very  prin- 


a  For  the  principal  facts  here  recorded,  the  writer  refers  to  Archdeacon  Grant’s  “  Barap- 
ton  Lectures  on  Missions,”  to  which  work  he  has  also  been  indebted  for  some  expressions 
quoted  above. 

b  The  only  mission  of  the  Church,  that  we  now  remember  to  be  in  a  state  of  decline,  is 
Tanjore  and  Travancore,  but  we  are  disposed  to  regard  Tinnevelly  as  the  legitimate  oif- 
spring  of  these  Missions,  and  their  influence  to  have  been  rather  transferred,  than  to  have 
failed. 
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ciple  of  success  and  perpetuity.  This  difference  seems  to  be  very 
remarkable  between  the  Missions  of  Rome,  and  those  of  England. 
The  Roman  Missions  have  had  a  grand  commencement  and  a  splendid 
promise,  and  then  a  grievous  and  shameful  decline.  Our  Missions  have 
advanced  from  the  poorest  beginnings,  with  long  years  of  anxious 
struggle  and  patient  waiting;  and  then,  at  length,  the  development  of 
unexpected  blessings,  and  the  appearance  of  sure  and  settled  results. 
We  may  adduce  the  rapid  and  healthful  expansion  of  the  Church  of 
England,  in  its  true  apostolic  form,  throughout  the  United  States,  the 
West  Indies,  and  British  North  America,  after  more  than  a  century  of 
cold  neglect  and  heart-sickening  disappointments,  that  attended  its 
establishment  in  all  the  earlier  settlements.  Or  if  we  regard  its  exten¬ 
sion  among  the  heathen,  we  have  never  known  a  Church,  bearing  the 
appearance  of  a  more  sure  foundation  in  the  native  soil,  than  that  in 
New  Zealand,  though  for  twenty  years  and  more  it  was  “  as  a  root  in  a 
dry  ground.”  And  so  likewise,  after  a  century  of  most  languid  effort 
and  continual  failure  in  Hindoostan,  we  have  now  seen  springing  up, 
from  seed  sparingly  sown  many  years  ago  on  the  borders  of  Tinnevefly, 
the  most  promising  plant  ever  witnessed  in  the  East ;  a  large  and  com¬ 
pact  community  of  Christians,  weaned  altogether  from  their  heathen 
customs;  and  exhibiting  the  quiet  and  enduring  features  of  the  parochial 
system  of  England. 

A  further  reflection  has  occurred  to  us  while  carrying  on  this  inquiry, 
which,  if  the  facts  bear  it  out,  is  one  of  eventful  interest.  It  would 
appear,  that  into  some  of  those  fields  of  labor  where  Rome  had  entered 
with  such  magnificent  promise,  but  where,  in  the  lapse  of  ages,  her 
power  has  sunk,  or  been  altogether  driven  back,  the  Church  of  Eng¬ 
land,  feebly  indeed,  and  imperfectly,  yet,  we  trust,  on  sound  and  apos¬ 
tolic  principles,  lias  been  introduced  and  is  making  its  way.  It  would 
seem  as  if  Rome  had  been  tried  and  found  wanting;  and  that  the  provi¬ 
dence  of  God  had  opened  the  way  for  another,  and  a  purer  Church. 
Just  as  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  empires,  under  the  shadow  of 
which  the  Roman  Missions  went  forth,  have  been  broken,  and  another 
empire  diverse  in  kind,  yet  surpassing  in  power,  has  established  itself 
on  their  ruins,  and  England’s  maritime  supremacy  has  superseded  the 
brilliant  fabric  which  had  been  reared  by  the  chivalrous  warriors  that 
once  issued  from  the  Peninsula;  so  it  may  he  destined,  that,  together 
with  the  English  empire,  the  Church  of  England  should  establish  a 
more  enduring  as  well  as  a  more  faithful  rule  amid  the  ruins  of  those 
more  imposing  structures  which  the  faith  of  Rome  had  raised.  Thus, 
for  instance,  the  apostolic  system  of  England  is  by  degrees  developing 
and  extending  itself,  by  a  legitimate  authority,  throughout  Hindoostan, 
where  the  Portuguese  empire  and  Church  had  tog'ether  formed  some  of 
their  noblest  conquests.  Thus  again,  suddenly  and  most  unexpectedly, 
a  way  has  been  opened  for  us  into  China  ;  and  two  branches  of  the 
English  Episcopacy,  one  from  England  itself,0  and  one  from  America, 
planted  ou  its  borders,  at  the  very  time  when  the  Roman  missions  in 
that  land  are  supposed  to  be  in  deep  depression. 

Thus  again,  in  a  still  and  more  surprising  manner,  Borneo  has  receiv¬ 
ed  a  mission,  which  will,  we  trust,  become  the  centre  of  a  vast  move¬ 
ment  to  spread  over  the  islands,  and  the  neighboring  continents,  which 


c  About  immediately,  vve  understand,  to  be  planted. — Ed. 
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were  in  other  days  the  scene  of  the  triumphs  of  the  Jesuits.  Then 
again,  the  Roman  Mission  at  Sierra  Leone  has  been  superseded  by 
that  of  England.  And  again  to  the  west,  as  the  French  colonial  empire 
sank  before  the  progress  of  Great  Britain,  so  the  older  Canadian  Church 
of  the  French  habitant  has  been  surrounded  and  overspread  by  the 
English.  May  we  only  prove  faithful  to  so  momentous  a  trust;  and 
may  God  give  us  grace  to  use  the  wealth  and  the  might  of  this  vast 
empire  to  the  extension  of  the  Gospel,  the  Church  of  our  Lord  !  lest 
we  too,  being  found  wanting,  should  perish  with  the  greater  condemna¬ 
tion,  as  we  have  been  invested  with  the  greater  power,  and  blessed 
with  the  purer  truth. 

There  is  one  more  striking  characteristic  of  the  present  condition  of 
the  Roman  Missions,  on  which  we  would  add  a  few  words.  While 
Rome  has  thus  been  driven  from  her  ancient  fields  of  enterprise,  or 
else  has  suffered  her  establishments  to  decline,  she  has  been  concentrat¬ 
ing  her  force  upon  those  countries  where  Rome  ( sic had  in  some  places 
the  claim  of  previous  possession,  and  in  others  that  of  national  supremacy, 
which,  according  to  Catholic  rule,  should  form  the  guide  to  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  the  Church.  The  most  powerful  modern  Missions  of  Rome 
are  to  be  found  either  within  the  British  Isles,  or  else  in  the  more  open 
and  defenceless  field  of  the  British  dependencies.  As  in  our  previous 
observations  we  were  led  to  mark  the  manifest  tokens  of  the  corruption 
of  Rome,  exhibited  in  the  lamentable  decay  of  many  cf  her  most  noted 
Missions,  so  here  we  have  to  point  out  that  unmitigated  and  unscru¬ 
pulous  hostility  with  which  Rome  has  ever  pursued  all  Christian  com¬ 
munions  separate  from  herself,  and  especially  her  most  powerful  rival, 
and  the  one  whose  witness  against  her  is  the  most  formidable,  the 
Church  of  England.  It  appears  that  the  whole  strength  of  the  Propa¬ 
ganda,  unlike  the  rule  of  St.  Paul,  who  would  not  “  stretch”  himself 
“  beyond  his  measure,”  or  “  boast  in  another  man’s  line,”  is  directed 
against  the  foundations  which  the  Church  of  England  is  endeavoring 
to  lay  within  the  bounds  of  our  own  empire.  North  America  and  Aus¬ 
tralia  have  of  late  years  been  the  scenes  of  Rome’s  chief  labors  in 
foreign  lands.  The  following  brief  contrast  will  show'  the  formidable 
nature  of  her  aggressions,  and  at  the  same  time  condemn  us  for  our 
own  most  inadequate  and  meagre  outlay  in  the  cause  of  the  Gospel 
and  Church  of  Christ,  even  within  our  own  dominions. 

In  Upper  and  Lower  Canada,  the  Church  of  England  has  two 
Bishops,  about  200  Missionary  Clergy,  and  numerous  Catechists. 
Rome  has  in  Lower  Canada,  one  Archbishop,  two  Bishops,  two  Bishop- 
Coadjutors,  one  hundred  and  seventy-five  churches,  twenty  convents, 
and  ten  colleges.  In  J  pper  Canada,  one  Bishop,  one  Bishop-Coadjutor, 
and  seventy  churches.  And  at  the  Red  River  settlement,  two  Bishops. 
In  Hindoostan,  we  number  three  Bishops,  and  one  hundred  and  three 
Missionary  Clergy ;  while  the  Church  of  Rome  maintains  twenty 
Bishops,  one  hundred  and  sixty-eight  European  Priests,  four  hundred 
and  seventy-two  native  Priests,  seventeen  seminaries,  four  colleges, 
ten  convents  and  nunneries,  and  eight  schools  for  orphans.  It  is  the 
same  every  where.  A  Romish  Bishop  reached  New  Zealand  before 
Bishop  Selwyn.e  Bishop  Broughton  was  painfully  laying  the  foundations 


d  England? — E.  T.  C. 

*  See  “Substance  of  Speeches  delivered  by  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Madras,  at  Bristol,”  ,<fcc. 
in  February,  1848. 
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of  the  Church  in  Australia,  alone,  and  struggling  with  the  smallest 
possible  means,  when  a  Roman  Archbishop,  and  a  train  of  attendant 
Bishops  and  Priests,  came  and  asserted  more  than  co-ordinate  authority. 
When  the  Bishop  of  Adelaide  visits  King  George’s  Sound,  a  distant 
portion  of  his  diocese,  containing  no  more  than  200  persons,  he  will 
find  there  a  Romish  Bishop,  a  convent,  and  a  college.  While  Bishop 
Grey  is  opening  his  Mission  at  Cape  Town,  his  diocese  has  been  divided 
into  two  Romish  vicariates  ;  and  before  he  reached  his  see,  a  Romish 
Bishop  had  been  actually  consecrated  on  the  spot/  The  following 
extract  from  a  letter  of  the  Benedictine  Missionary,  Don  Sena,  dated 
Perth,  Australia,  Feb.  13,  18-17,  deserves  to  be  recorded,  as  showing 
the  untiring  and  unsparing  energy  of  the  Church  of  Rome  in  proselytiz¬ 
ing  within  the  territories  of  Great  Britain  : — 

“  In  a  few  days  we  shall  leave  Perth,  and  proceed  towards  the  inte¬ 
rior  of  Australia,  towards  Moore  River.  That  is  the  post  which  our 
Bishop  has  kindly  confided  to  us.  He  has  marked  out  the  whole  coun¬ 
try  between  the  21st  .  and  20th  degrees  of  south  latitude  for  the  Bene¬ 
dictine  Mission.  .  .  .  .  Our  plan  of  proceeding  is  as  follows  : — We 
shall  join  the  first  savage  tribe  which  we  shall  meet;  we  shall  go  with 
them,  and  share  their  nomad  life,  until  we  shall  be  able  to  fix  them  in 
some  favorable  situation,  when  we  mean  to  teach  them  by  our  example 
to  obtain  their  subsistence  by  agriculture.  When  we  have  thus  attach¬ 
ed  them  to  the  soil,  we  shall  begin  to  speak  to  them  of  religion,  and 
initiate  them  in  ecclesiastical  knowledge,  in  order  that  we  may  find  in 
the  sons  of  Australia  future  Missionaries  who  shall  assist  in  instructing 
their  still  savage  brethren.  When  we  have  the  good  fortune  to  see 
new  fellow  laborers  arrive  from  Europe,  we  shall  locate  them  in  the 
monastic  huts  already  established,  leaving  them  to  bestow  their  labor 
on  the  tribes  already  attached  to  the  Soil.  This  will  leave  us  at  liberty 
to  advance  further,  and  to  win  other  tribes  to  the  faith  of  Jesus  Christ. 
If  we  can  in  this  manner  establish  a  chain  of  monasteries,  the  conver¬ 
sion  and  civilization  of  Australia  will  be  complete.” 

We  have  extended  our  observations  beyond  what  we  had  intended, 
and  will  now  hasten  to  a  close.  We  only  desire  to  add  the  following 
brief  remarks  on  our  own  proceedings  and  responsibilities.  A  habit 
of  mind  peculiarly  characterizing  our  Church  seems  to  be  that  ofboast- 
ing  of  the  goodness  of  our  cause,  without  making  any  adequate 
sacrifice  for  its  sake.  We  have  thought  that  truth  will  find  its  own 
way,  and  have  forgotten  that  the  possession  of  truth  is  the  very  call  to 
increased  exertion.  We  may  well  take  shame  and  humble  ourselves 
deeply  before  God  and  man,  while  we  consider  Rome’s  more  earnest 
and  self-denying  zeal  for  a  worse  cause.  While,  we  have  been  com¬ 
placently  contemplating  our  own  excellencies,  Rome  has  been  pouring 
forth  whole  bodies  of  men,  ready  to  go  to  the  ends  of  the  earth  at 
her  bidding;  while  we  have  been  arguing,  convinced  that  we  have 
the  best  of  the  argument,  she. has  been  acting.  At  the  same  time, 
seeing  in  the  remarkable  declension  of  the  Romish  Missions,  notwith¬ 
standing  all  their  energies,  the  sure  decay  of  a  corrupt  faith,  and 
on  the  contrary,  recognising  in  the  gradual  enlargement  and  Apostolic 
development  even  of  the  feeblest  Mission  of  our  own,  proof  of  the 
Divine  blessing  that  is  inker,  let  us  go  on  with  greater  confidence,  and 


[  This  consecration  was  performed,  in  violation  of  the  Canon,  by  a  single  Bishop. 
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more  entire  self-devotion,  laboring  in  a  cause  which  is  destined  to  pre¬ 
vail,  and  in  which  all  nations  of  the  earth  will  be  blessed  if  the  stand¬ 
ard-bearer  faint  not, — if  those  to  whom  the  great  commission,  fraught 
with  such  momentous  and  glorious  results,  is  entrusted,  shrink  not  from 
the  tod  with  a  coward’s  heart,  or  be  not  degraded  and  lost  in  the  sloth 
which  the  love  of  home,  or  the  pride  of  place,  or  the  long  habits 
of  luxurious  ease,  so  grievously  have  tended  to  produce  and  cherish. 
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Literary  S/cet-ches  and  Letters  :  Being  the  final  Memorials  of  Charles  Lamb, .never  before 
• 'published .  By  Thomas  Noon  Talfourd,  one  of  his  Executors.  Appletons,  New  York  and 
Philadelphia,  12rno.  pp.  306. 

This  is  a  work  of  some  interest,  as  throwing  light  on  the  extraordinary 
history  of  Charles  Lamb.  In  a  literary  point  of  view  Lamb  is  entitled 
to  the  rank  of  a  agreeable  writer;  but  the  history  of  his  private 
life,  now  first  fully  disclosed,  exhibits  him  as  a  phenomenon.  We  had 
always  been  accustomed  to  regard  him  as  an  amiable  man  ;  but  he  now 
appears  as  the  hero  of  the  domestic  affections.  Himself  confined  as  a 
lunatic  in  early  life,  he  consciously  and  deliberately  sacrificed  the  ordi¬ 
nary  objects  which  men  desire,  to  be  the  guardian  of  an  insane  sister, 
whose  madness  was  stained  with  the  blood  of  a  mother.  Not  only 
did  he  resolve  upon  this,  but  actually  and  without  flinching  or  murmur¬ 
ing,  carried  it  into  effect  through  a  long  series  of  years,  we  think  about 
forty.  But  what  is  most  wonderful,  is  that  although  in  the  beginning 
of  this  period  he  spoke  of  the  necessity  of  religion  to  support  him  in 
his  task,  he  seems  afterwards  to  have  lost  all  trace  of  religious  feeling. 

.  CO 

His  mind  must  have  been  absolutely  without  reverence;  a  fact  of  which  his 
published  works  and  private  letters  abound  with  evidence,  from  a  play¬ 
fulness  about  sacred  things,  such  as  a  religious  mind  would  shrink  from, 
down  to  that  fearful  note  in  the  “Specimens  of  the  Old  Dramatists,”  which 
at  our  first  acquaintaintance  with  it,  so  shocked  us  that  we  laid  it 
down  before  we  had  read  it  through,  and  for  some  years  would  look 
at  nothing  that  bore  the  name  of  Lamb.  He  was  very  indignant  that 
this  note  should  have  been  spoken  of  as  the  work  of  a  maniac  ;  but  it 
seems  to  us  that  that  is  the  only  excuse  for  it,  and  that  the  fact  of  a 
lurking  disease  of  the  mind  can  alone  account  for  the  irreverent  tone 
of  his  writings,  and  the  absence  of  any  evidence  of  religion  in  his  life, 
taken  in  connexion  with  his  general  morality  and  self  sacrificing  charac¬ 
ter.  Another  wonderful  phenomenon  is  found,  as  we  think,  in  the  fact 
that  this  lurking  disease  never,  after  his  early  life,  developed  itself  into 
acknowledged  mania,  excited  as  his  mind  appears  to  have  been,  by  the 
condition  of  his  sister,  and  also  it  would  seem  by  habitual  intemper¬ 
ance. 
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Antichrist ;  or  the  Spirit  of  Sect  and  Schism.  By  John  W.  Nevin,  President  of  Marshall 
College.  New  York,  Taylor,  12mo  pp.  39. 

This  remarkable  tract  contains  perhaps  as  large  an  amount  of  important 
truth  as  any  work  of  its  size  which  could  be  named,  and  is  well  worthy 
the  careful  perusal  of  every  person  interested  in  theological  questions. 
The  general  scope  of  its  argument  is  this.  There  is  upon  earth  a  Cath¬ 
olic  Church  which  is  one,  and  visible,  and  which  is  the  Body  of  our 
Blessed  Lord.  This  Church  is  exposed  to  attacks  from  without  and 
from  within;  those  from  within  are  by  the  spirit  of  Antichrist,  of  which 
the  distinguishing  characteristic  is  that  it  denies  that  Christ  is  come  in  the 
flesh.  This  all  sects  do  more  or  less  distinctly,  because  they  all  lean 
to  one  or  other  of  the  two  great  ancient  heresies,  the  Gnostic  and  the 
Ebionite.  The  former  of  these  regarded  the  natural  body  of  our  Sa¬ 
viour  as  a  mere  phantom,  while  the  latter  denied  the  union  of  the  se¬ 
cond  Person  of  the  Ever-blessed  Trinity  with  the  human  nature  of  Jesus. 
Both  are  equally  inconsistent  with  the  creed  ;  of  which  Dr.  Nevin  says 
that,  “  Its  contents  were  not  doctrines,  but  facts,  the  very  process  of 
the  new  creation  itself ;  as  a  present  reality  apprehended  by  faith  in 
Christ  J esus,  who  was  felt  to  be  the  alpha  and  omega  of  the  whole. — 
All  hung  upon  the  mystery  of  the  Incarnation,  as  a  Divine,  ever-during 
fact,  unfolding  at  once  the  inmost  nature  of  the  adorable  Trinity,  and 
the  boundless  grace  which  is  secured  to  man  by  the  Holy  Catholic 
Church.”  After  a  brief  and  rapid  history  of  the  various  manifestations 
of  these  false  principles  in  the  Church,  Dr.  Nevin  goes  on  to  say  : 

“  Where  the  life  of  Christ  is  mainly  active,  in  the  way  of  historical  force, 
we  have  reason  to  expect  a  corresponding  activity  of  Antichrist,  as  the  spirit 
of  delusion  and  error.  If  then  Protestantism  be  the  truth  of  Christ  in  a 
higher  form  than  Romanism,  we  ought  not  to  be  surprised  certainly  to  find 
this  false  spirit  here  also,  under  its  most  subtle  and  dangerous  character.  In 
the  nature  of  the  case,  moreover,  the  Protestant  Antichrist  must  he  sought, 
not  beyond  the  pale  of  Protestantism,  and  in  the  posture  of  open  opposition  to 
its  cause  ;  but  in  the  bosom  of  this  cause  itself,  regarded  as  the  most  perfect 
style  of  the  Church.  He  will  be  found,  sitting  in  the  temple  of  Protestantism, 
affecting  to  be  no  less  than  Christ,  the  Protestant  Christ  Himself,  whose 
right  it  is  to  exercise  supreme  control  in  the  Church,  and  to  be  worshipped  and 
served  by  the  whole  world. 

“  Such  a  revelation  we  have  presented  to  us,  on  a  broad  scale,  in  the  Ra¬ 
tionalism  and  Sectarianism  which  have  become  so  widely  characteristic  of  our 
Protestant  Christianity,  in  its  modern  form.  Antichrist  is  both  rationalistic  and 
schismatic,  as  has  been  already  shown,  in  his  very  nature  ;  and  his  manifesta¬ 
tions  have  exhibited  always  more  or  less  of  this  twofold  character,  from  the  be¬ 
ginning.  But  never  before  was  it  made  to  stand  forth  so  broadly  to  view,  as 
the  open  and  avowed  form  of  the  revelation  itself.  In  the  name  of  Protes¬ 
tantism,  a  large  part  of  the  Christian  world  has  come  to  be  rationalistic  and 
schismatic  now,  on  principle  ;  holding  this  to  be  the  true  and  proper  form  of 
Christianity  ;  making  no  question  of  its  power  and  right  to  shape  theology  and 
fashion  the  structure  of  the  Church,  as  in  its  own  eyes  the  case  may  seem  to 
require.  Nor  is  it  difficult  at  all  to  identify  the  two  forms  of  thinking  here 
mentioned,  as  different  sides  only  of  one  and  the  same  false  life.  Their  rela¬ 
tion  to  each  other  is  the  same  essentially  which  we  have  already  found  to 
hold  between  heresy  and  schism;  the  one  is  for  the  understanding  what  the 
other  is  for  the  will.  Both,  in  their  last  ground,  come  together,  as  the  power 
of  a  single  error,  and  each  accordingly,  including  always  the  principle  of  the 
other  in  its  own  constitution,  is  secret!}7  impelled  towards  it  also,  throughout, 
as  the  end  in  which  alone  it  becomes  naturally  complete. 
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“Rationalism,  belonging  as  it  does  primarily  to  the  sphere  of  theory  and  re¬ 
flection,  is  naturally  disposed  to  fall  in  with  the  Ebionitic  tendency,  and  to  re¬ 
ject  thus  at  last  the  whole  idea  of  any  thing  more  than  a  common  human  life 
in  Christ’s  person.  It  is  not,  however,  necessarily  restricted  to  this  view ; 
the  very  same  theoretic  principle  may  enter  into  a  scheme  of  thinking,  in 
which  the  supernatural  side  of  Christianity  is  fully  admitted.  It  deserves  to 
be  well  understood  and  considered,  that  there  is  a  supernaturalism  which 
comes  at  last  to  the  same  thing  precisely  with  rationalism  in  its  lowest  form; 
a  rationalistic  supernaturalism,  we  may  term  it,  which  acknowledges  the  pre¬ 
sence  of  a  Divine  life  in  Christ,  but  will  not  allow  it,  at  the  same  time,  to  come 
into  any  organic  union  with  his  human  life  ;  so  that  the  two  forms  of  exist¬ 
ence,  thus  held  asunder,  remain  in  truth,  when  all  is  done,  two  different 
spheres  of  consciousness  altogether,  and  the  proper  Divinity  of  the  man  Jesus 
is  as  much  subverted  as  though  it  had  been  openly  denied  from  the  start.  The 
supernatural,  held  iu  this  way,  becomes  magic,  and  cannot  be  said  to  have 
truly  ‘come  in  the  flesh.’  This  Nestorian  theology,  accordingly,  if  it  be 
pushed  out  by  thinking  to  its  proper  consequences,  is  found  incapable  in  the 
end  of  maintaining  its  ground  against  the  view  that  excludes  the  supernatural 
altogether.  Rationalism  indeed  is  in  its  very  nature,  a  perpetual  oscillation 
between  these  two  extremes;  it  is  constitutionally  dualistic,  and  in  this  view 
comes  to  its  most  profound  character  finally,  in  the  form  of  Pantheism.  Such 
is  the  course  through  which  it  has  run,  particularly  in  Germany,  the  land  it 
has  so  long  claimed  openly  as  its  own. 

“  The  spirit  of  Sect,  on  the  other  hand,  would  seem  to  carry  in  itself  an 
original  natural  affinity  with  the  Docetic  or  Gnostic  way  of  looking  at  Christ. 
More  practical  than  theoretic  at  the  start,  it  is  disposed  to  lay  peculiar  stress 
on  the  spiritual  side  of  Christianity,  as  the  revelation  of  a  higher  life  in  the 
world.  But  this  higher  life  is  not  apprehended,  as  the  true  universal  sense 
of  the  world  itself;  comes  to  no  full  human  revelation,  in  the  person  of 
Christ,  as  the  principle  and  ground  of  all  religion.  Sectarianism  is  ever  in¬ 
clined  to  place  Christ  wholly  iu  the  clouds,  or  to  turn  him  into  an  ideal  phan¬ 
tom,  that  it  may  be  left  the  more  free  in  the  exercise  of  its  own  subjectivity. 
In  this  way,  however,  it  is  carried  over,  by  a  sort  of  inward  necessity,  to  the 
sphere  of  theoretic  Rationalism.  The  Divine  which  it  affects  to  grasp  and 
hold  in  such  fantastic  style,  becomes  identical  at  last  with  the  simply  human. 
That  which  has  begun  in  the  spirit  finds  its  tame,  flat  conclusion,  ultimately 
in  the  flesh. 

“  It  is  by  no  accidental  connexion,  then,  that  sectarianism  is  found  to  be 
rationalistic.  It  belongs  to  its  very  constitution  to  have  this  character.  The 
spirit  of  sect,  wherever  it  may  prevail,  involves  necessarily  a  false  view  of  the 
person  of  Christ,  and  is  utterly  incompatible  thus  with  sound  Christian  or¬ 
thodoxy.  As  a  spirit  at  once  of  heresy  and  schism,  in  this  way,  we  pro¬ 
nounce  it  to  be  emphatically  the  Antichrist  of  the  Church  in  our  own  time. 
So  far  as  its  power  goes,  it  is  at  war  with  the  whole  fact  of  the  Incarna¬ 
tion.” — pp.  44—47. 

He  then  proceeds  in  a  chapter,  displaying  great  ability  and  deep 
thought,  to  detail  the  “  Marks  of  Antichrist,”  with  reference  particular¬ 
ly  to  the  sect  system.  These  marks  are  twelve  in  number,  and  the 
chapter  in  which  they  are  enumerated  is  perhaps  the  most  valuable  in 
the  book.  We  must  content  ourselves,  however,  with  extracting  the  third, 
fourth  and  fifth,  which  contain  views  of  the  subject  such  as  might  have 
been  written  by  the  most  orthodox  and  learned  divines  of  our  own  Com¬ 
munion  ;  a  remark  which  in  fact  applies  to  the  whole  chapter,  and  to 
much  the  greater  part  of  the  tract. 

“  Third  Mark. 

“With  this  dim  sense  of  what  is  properly  comprehended  iu  the  person  of 
Christ,  is  always  associated  necessarily  a  corresponding  waDt  of  faith  in  the 
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Church,  ns  a  real  supernatural  constitution  always  present  in  the  world.  An¬ 
tichrist  acknowledges  of  course  the  existence  of  the  Church  ;  owns  also  its 
Divine  origin,  and  pretends  to  find  in  it  the  presence  of  a  Divine  life.  But  the 
Church  thus  allowed,  comes  to  no  true,  organically  historical  revelation  in 
the  world’s  life,  as  an  independent,  abiding  form  of  human  existence,  continu¬ 
ously  distinct  from  all  that  the  world  has  been,  or  still  continues  to  be,  under 
any  other  form.  If  Christ  be  the  principle  of  a  new  creation,  the  point  in 
which  the  earth  and  heavens  have  been  brought  into  permanent  living  con¬ 
junction  as  never  before,  it  follows  at  once  plainly  that  the  Church  in  which  is 
comprehended  the  power  of  this  fact,  and  which  for  this  very  reason  is  de¬ 
clared  to  be  his  body,  the  fullness  of  Him  that  filleth  all  in  all,  must  carry  in 
itself  a  constitution  of  its  own,  as  really  objective  and  enduring,  to  say  the 
least,  as  the  course  of  nature,  on  which  as  a  basis  it  is  made  supernaturally  to 
rest.  The  ancient  Gnosticism,  however,  had  no  knowledge  of  any  such  or¬ 
ganic,  historical  Church  Its  associated  Christianity  was  something  of  a  quite 
different  nature  ;  made  up  of  an  election  of  living  units,  the  pneumatic  order 
of  human  spirits,  each  attiacted  for  itself  towards  Christ,  and  all  uniting  by 
aggregation  only  to  form  the  idea  of  his  kingdom.  As  the  Saviour  himself 
had  no  real  being  in  the  world,  stood  among  men  only  in  the  form  of  an  un¬ 
substantial  phantasm,  or  in  the  show  of  a  human  life  which  was  after  all  but  the 
sign  or  symbol  of  his  invisible  nature,  not  the  very  presence  of  this  nature  it¬ 
self;  it  was  not  possible  of  course  to  attach  any  different  idea  of  reality  to 
the  new  life  which  he  introduced  into  the  world.  The  Church  must  become 
as  Docetic  and  idealistic  as  her  imaginary  head. 

•‘And  so  in  the  case  of  all  later  manifestations  of  the  anti-christian  spirit. 
With  the  course  of  time,  we  find  it  consenting  in  appearance  to  yield  the  first 
point  ;  it  affects  to  believe  and  confess  that  Christ  did  once  come  in  the  flesh; 
an  event  far  off  in  the  dim  distance  of  the  past,  and  in  this  way  much  as  though 
it  belonged  to  another  world  :  but  its  original  character  is  only  the  more 
strongly  asserted,  with  all  this,  in  the  view  it  continues  to  take  of  the  Church. 
Nay,  it  fights  against  the  idea  of  a  real  Church,  Antichrist  as  it  is,  as  though 
the  honor  of  the  true  historical  Christ  must  necessarily  be  made  to  suffer  by 
admitting  its  claims.  Out  of  zeal  for  what  Christ  once  was  in  the  world,  it 
madly  seeks  to  turn  his  whole  presence  in  it  since  into  the  character  of  a 
mere  ghostlike  abstraction.  The  Church,  in  its  estimation,  is  the  form  only 
in  which  a  certain  system  of  thought,  feeling,  and  action,  produced  by  the 
gospel,  is  accustomed  to  make  itself  known,  in  conformity  with  our  general 
social  nature.  In  the  end,  accordingly,  it  resolves  itself  into  thin  air. 

“  The  whole  sect  system  shows  here  its  true  character;  for  it  turns  through¬ 
out  on  the  assumption,  that  Christ  has  no  real  Church  in  this  world;  but  only 
an  invisible  spiritual  Christianity,  which  men  are  at  liberty  to  arrange  and 
shape,  by  the  help  of  the  Bible,  according  to  their  own  pleasure.  Schism, 
as  such,  has  no  faith  in  the  holy  Catholic  Church;  holds  the  very  word  for 
popish,  and  the  thing  itself  no  better  than  empty  wind;  save  as  it  may  be 
taken  to  mean  its  own  figment  of  a  Church,  which  exists  objectively  in  the 
clouds  only,  or  at  best  in  the  Bible,  and  subjectively  in  such  developments  of 
piety  as  are  supposed  to  square  properly  with  this  rule. 

“  Fourth  Mark. 

“  This  want  of  faith  in  the  Church,  as  the  presence  of  a  real  Divine  life  in 
the  world,  reveals  itself  always  in  a  low  view  of  the  ministry  and  Sacraments , 
and  of  Christian  worship  generally.  If  the  Church  be  not  the  depositary  of 
supernatural  powers,  made  objective  and  constant  in  the  world  under  this 
form,  it  is  not  to  be  imagined  of  course  that  the  organs  and  functions  of  the 
Church  can  carry  in  them  any  greater  value  or  force. 

“It  is  characteristic  of  Antichrist  accordingly,  under  all  forms,  to  under¬ 
value  the  true  idea  of  the  Christian  ministry,  and  to  sink  the  character  of  all 
Church  services  and  institutions  to  the  level  of  our  common  human  life;  at 
the  very  moment,  it  may  be,  when  it  is  pretended  to  exalt  them,  in  another 
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view,  to  the  highest  spiritual  dignity.  All  Sectarian  Christianity,  in  particu¬ 
lar,  is  clearly  distinguished  by  this  mark  ;  as  any  one  may  see  from  the  history 
of  past  sects,  or  by  considering  the  character  in  which  sects  appear  in  our  own 
time.  They  make  little  account  of  any  outward  ordination  ;  because  it  is 
the  Spirit  that  qualifies  all  true  ministers  for  the  sacred  office;  and  their  min¬ 
istry  must  be  God-sent,  not  manufactured  by  man.  The  office  in  this  view, 
however,  comes  to  no  real  union  with  the  man  on  whom  it  seems  to  rest ;  and 
the  consequence  is,  that  all  ends  at  last,  for  himself  and  for  others  also,  in  the 
strength  which  may  happen  to  belong  to  him  in  his  simply  natural  capacity 
and  state.  The  ministry  is  shorn  thus  of  its  true  Divine  sanctity,  and  all  min¬ 
isterial  functions  undergo  a  corresponding  degradation. 

“The  same  dualistic  view  prevails  also  in  the  case  of  the  Sacraments;  sun¬ 
dering  the  visible  from  the  invisible  ;  overthrowing  the  idea  of  sacramental 
grace  entirely.  The  spirit  of  Sect  universally  shrinks  from  the  acknowledg¬ 
ment  of  any  objective  efficacy,  either  in  Baptism  or  the  Lord's  Supper.  It 
finds  an  immense  difficulty  in  admitting  the  Sacraments  to  be  at  all  a  special 
mode  or  form  of  grace,  in  which  the  Divine  force  of  Christianity  is  brought 
near  to  men,  as  something  different  from  the  exhibition  which  is  made  of  it 
in  the  mere  Word  ;  not  reflecting  that  it  would  be  equally  difficult,  in  all  pro¬ 
bability,  to  admit  the  presence  of  any  such  special  Divine  force  in  the  person 
of  the  Redeemer  himself,  were  he  now  outwardly  among  us,  as  in  the  days 
of  his  flesh.  Faith  in  the  Sacraments,  and  faith  in  a  real  Christ  who  is  come 
in  the  flesh,  go  hand  in  hand  together.  Sects  clearly  betray  their  rational¬ 
istic,  Gnostic  spirit,  by  making  the  Lord’s  Supper  to  be  a  simple  sign  or  monu¬ 
ment,  and  denyiug  all  power  to  holy  Baptism.  Their  Sacraments  are  Doce- 
tic,  fantastic  ;  all  spirit,  borrowed  from  the  region  of  clorids;  only  to  prove  at 
last  all  flesh,  having  no  reality  save  in  the  worshipper’s  brain.  Hence  a  ten¬ 
dency,  on  the  part  of  all  sects,  as  such,  to  set  aside  the  Sacraments  alto¬ 
gether,  or  at  least  to  change  their  character  into  an  entirely  new  sense. — 
The  Baptistic  principle,  in  particular,  may  be  said  to  lie  involved  in  their 
whole  theory  of  religion.  Infant  Baptism  has  no  meaning  for  those,  who 
have  lost  all  faith  in  the  idea  of  sacramental  grace. 

“The  true  idea  of  worship  also  will  be  found  wanting,  in  the  same  circum¬ 
stances,  to  the  same  extent.  To  be  unsacramental,  is  necessarily  to  be  at  the 
same  time  unliturgical.  The  power  of  Christian  worship  consists  in  this, 
that  the  worshippers  be  filled  with  the  sense  of  a  common  Church  life,  and  pre¬ 
sent  themselves  in  this  consciousness  as  a  living  sacrifice  to  God.  Its  whole 
conception  requires  that  it  should  move  in  the  sphere  of  the  objective,  and  not 
fall  over  to  the  sway  of  simply  individual  thought  or  feeling.  But  we  all 
know,  how  completely  the  spirit  of  Sect  serves  to  reverse  this  law.  Sects 
have  no  sense  for  the  objective  aud  liturgical,  in  worship;  hold  all  this  rather 
to  be  at  war  with  the  idea  of  devotion  ;  and  aim  accordingly,  on  principle,  to 
clothe  the  entire  service  of  God  as  much  as  possible  with  just  the  opposite 
character.  Their  hymns,  and  the  tunes  to  which  they  are  sung,  their  pray¬ 
ers,  and  of  course  also  the  whole  tone  of  their  pl  eaching,  bear  the  same  im¬ 
press  of  extreme  subjectivity.  This  is  supposed,  indeed,  to  constitute  their 
highest  excellence  and  worth;  as  it  seems  to  place  the  worshipper  in  direct 
personal  juxtaposition  with  the  spiritual  world  itself,  and  carries  with  it  often¬ 
times  a  great  show  of  earnestness  and  life,  in  its  own  form.  But  the  transi¬ 
tion  here  again  is  most  easy,  nay,  most  necessary,  as  all  experience  proves, 
from  the  region  of  clouds  downwards  to  the  region  of  clods.  All  Sect  wor¬ 
ship,  fanatical  and  extravagant  at  first,  sinks  finally  into  the  dullest  routine  of 
empty  ceremony.  Sects,  as  such,  we  may  say  rather,  have  no  worship,  in  the 
only  true  sense  of  the  term  ;  and  can  hardly  be  said  to  know  at  all  what  wor¬ 
ship,  as  a. Divine  liturgical  sacrifice,  means. 

>c  Fifth  Mark. 

“The  antichristian  spirit  reveals  itself  still  farther,  in  the  way  of  contempt 
for  all  history  and  authority.  It  is  not  possible  to  believe  in  a  real  Church  at 
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all,  if  we  do  not  recognize  in  it  the  continued  presence  of  the  same  Divine  life, 
or  new  creation,  that  was  originally  introduced  into  the  world  by  the  Incarna¬ 
tion  of  Jesus  Christ.  In  the  character  of  a  supernatural  fact  or  entity,  ac¬ 
tually  at  hand  in  the  world’s  life,  and  as  something  different  iu  this  respect 
from  a  mere  theory  or  conception,  the  Church  must  exist  as  the  body  of 
Christ  objectively  and  permanently,  in  the  world,  under  the  form  of  history: 
not  here  to-day  and  gone  to-morrow  ;  but  always  here,  according  to  Christ’s 
own  solemn  promise:  not  in  the  way  of  dead,  monotonous  tradition;  but  iu 
the  way  of  a  true  organic  life  process,  reaching  forward  continually,  through 
all  ages,  to  its  full  proper  consummation  at  the  end  of  the  world.  In  the  very 
nature  of  the  case,  then,  the  individual  must  be  bound  by  the  general,  the  part 
by  the  whole:  not  blindly  or  slavishly,  of  course;  but  still  in  such  a  way, 
that  no  rupture  or  chasm  between  the  two  may  be  endured,  as  though  the 
individual  could  be  true  by  itself,  in  any  original  and  independent  form,  apart 
from  the  organic  whole  to  which  it  belongs.  Hence  the  idea  of  Church  au¬ 
thority,  and  sound  ecclesiastical  tradition.  Faith  in  a  real  Christ,  felt  to  be 
always  in  the  Church  really  to  the  end  of  the  world,  will  make  it  impossible 
for  Christians  to  undervalue  and  despise  either  the  present  Church  or  the 
Church  of  past  ages. 

“  In  proportion,  however,  as  the  sense  of  such  a  new  creation  in  Christ 
Jesus,  as  the  fact  of  the  Incarnation  implies,  may  be  wanting,  this  Catholic 
feeling  cannot  be  expected  of  course  to  prevail.  When  the  objective  Church, 
present  or  past,  is  no  Divin e  fact  for  faith  (as  in  the  Creed,)  how  should  it  be 
expected  to  control  and  rule  in  any  way  the  particular  Christian  conscious¬ 
ness  ?  The  particular  Christian  consciousness  in  such  case,  if  Christian  it 
may  still  be  called  at  all,  is  necessarily  sectarian  and  schismatic — ruptured  from 
the  life  of  the  Church  as  a  whole.  It  belongs  accordingly  to  the  very  consti¬ 
tution  of  Sect,  on  the  other  hand,  that  it  should  ever  be  thus  a  foe  to  all  his¬ 
tory  and  authority.  Sects,  in  proportion  as  they  are  sectarian,  are  disposed 
to  stand  upon  the  right  of  private  judgment  and  individual  freedom  ;  and  en¬ 
tertain,  in  particular,  a  sovereign  contempt  for  the  “Fathers,”  and  for  Church 
antiquity  iu  every  shape. ”a — pp.  51-55. 

We  have  extracted  thus  largely  from  Dr.  Nevin’s  valuable  work, 
because  we  desired  to  excite  the  curiosity  of  our  readers,  and  thus  in¬ 
duce  them  to  become  his;  they  will  find  themselves  amply  repaid  for  so 
doing,  and  we  repeat,  that  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  work  is  com¬ 
posed  of  important  truth.  Of  course  we  are  not  prepared  to  approve 


a“  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say,  that  this  claim  to  absolute  independence  on  the  part  of 
sects,  is  sheer  pedantic  affectation,  when  all  is  done.  The  thing  itself  is  absurd  and  impossi¬ 
ble.  It  lies  in  the  constitution  of  our  nature  itself,  that  individual  life  and  thought  must  be 
bound,  in  some  way,  by  what  is  general.  If  then  we  refuse  to  acknowledge  and  honor  au¬ 
thority  under  its  legitimate  form,  we  do  not  become  free;  we  only  accept  authority  under 
some  form  that  is  false.  All  true  freedom  holds  in  the  bosom  of  true  authority,  as  all  bond¬ 
age  begins  where  the  orbit-of  law  is  forsaken.  To  be  subjective  supremely, is  to  bo  supreme¬ 
ly  weak.  Your  blustering  braggadocio  is  always  a  coward.  The  man  who  is  forever  bent  on 
having  his  own  way,  is  sure  to  go  forever  wrong.  Sects  are  always  palpably  unfree,  in  pro¬ 
portion  as  the  sect  spirit  forms  their  prevailing  character.  They  disown  antiquity,  to  make 
room  for  their  own  upstart  history  of  yesterday.  They  refuse  all  reverence  to  the  Catholic 
Church,  that  they  may  do  servile  homage  to  some  miserable  fragment  of  the  Christian  pro¬ 
fession  in  its  stead.  They  have  their  “fathers”  too,  and  their  “traditions,”  as  all  the 
world  knows;  and  none  bow  down  more  blindly  to  the  spiritual  rule  they  have  been  pleased 
to  set  up  for  themselves  in  their  own  way.  This,  in  fact,  is  the  very  curse  of  sectarianism, 
that  while  it  professes  to  make  men  free,  it  teaches  them  to  become  slaves;  cuts  them  off 
from  the  main  stream  of  Christianity;  carries  them  into  a  corner;  thrusts  aside  the  Church 
consciousness  for  the  sect  consciousness;  contracts  the  horizon  of  their  theological  vision  to 
the  measure  of  its  own  small  canopy,  no  bigger  in  some  cases  than  a  common  umbrella ;  and 
then  urges  them,  thus  bound,  to  look  forth  contemptuously  on  all  the  rest  of  the  Christian 
world,  with  true  Chinese  vaniiy,  as  barbarian  and  unfree.” 
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of  the  whole,  and  we  now  turn  to  the  more  unpleasant  task  of  pointing 
out  the  matters  wherein  we  differ  from  the  learned  and  excellent  author. 
Perhaps  these  all  resolve  themselves  into  one;  we  think,  his  idea  of  the 
Church  imperfect.  He  agrees  with  us  in  the  necessity  of  a  visible 
Church,  and  justly  and  forcibly  exposes  the  strange  figment  of  an  invisi¬ 
ble  Church  upon  earth.  “  To  make,”  says  he  “  the  One,  Holy,  Catho¬ 
lic  Church,  a  sheer  invisibility,  is  just  to  convert  it  into  an  idealistic, 
Gnostic  abstraction.  Why  not  remand  the  sect  consciousness  itself, 
into  the  same  shadowy  realm  ?  Why  not  give  us  an  invisible  Luther¬ 
anism,  Presbyterianism,  Methodism,  as  well  as  an  invisible  Church  Ca¬ 
tholic  V’ — p.  IQ.  Nor  is  he  less  explicit  upon  the  subject  of  the  other 
fashionable  fiction,  which  is  sometimes  substituted  for  the  Church,  a 
Church  composed  of  all  sects.  “  An  occasional  shaking  of  hands  fra¬ 
ternally,  on  the  platform  of  a  Bible  Society,  or  a  melting  season  of  pro¬ 
miscuous  communion  now  and  then  around  the  sacramental  board,”  he 
thinks  “  fall  short  immeasurably  of  the  true  idea  of  Catholic  unity.” — 
pp.  76,  77.  Nor  has  he  more  faith  in  “  the  dream  of  any  thing  like  a 
free  construction  of  Catholic  unity  by  counsel  and  compact  among  the 
different  sects  themselves.”  Upon  this  subject  he  is  forcible  and  sar¬ 
castic. 

“  Every  sect  has  power  to  multiply  its  own  bad  life,  like  the  polypus,  by  new 
sections  andslips;  but  no  single  two  of  them,  it  seems,  have  power  to  come  to¬ 
gether  again,  in  the  way  of  full  organic  union.  In  this  aspect,  the  system  of¬ 
fers  no  hope  for  the  future,  but  a  prospect  only  of  blank  despair.  The  most 
to  be  expected  from  it,  then,  would  be,  an  outward  federal  union  of  Sects, 
leaving  each  to  its  present  independence,  with  some  loose  covenant  and  creed 
to  represent  the  whole.  But  such  a  confederation,  could  it  be  made  real, 
would  be  no  Church;  so  far  as  this  conception  might  continue  to  have  force, 
it  would  remain  bound  only  to  the  separate  sects  as  such.  And  who  may  not 
see,  that  in  the  very  nature  of  any  such  transaction,  the  sect  consciousness  is 
left  to  assert  throughout  its  own  supremacy  over  the  sense  of  the  Church, 
something  more  wide  than  itself?  It.  is  just  like  the  French  Convention  of 
Jacobin  memory,  after  the  prostration  of  throne  and  altar,  legislating  into  au¬ 
thority  the  existence  of  a  “  Supreme  Being!”  The  sects  here,  in  solemn  par¬ 
liament  assembled,  each  fully  persuaded  of  its  own  indefeasible  sovereignty 
and  power,  undertake  to  create  a  universal  Church  ;  not  fully  sure,  indeed, 
whether  there  be  any  Holy  Catholic  Church,  in  the  sense  of  the  ancient  creed  ; 
but  honestly-minded,  at  all  events,  to  bring  something  of  the  sort  to  pass,  if 
God  so  please,  and  then  see  how  it  will  work.  But  what  is  all  this,  less  than 
an  impudent  affectation,  of  mastering  the  Church  consciousness,  into  base  su¬ 
bordination  to  the  sect  consciousness,  and  making  the  whole  tints  to  be  the 
mere  creature  of  its  own  parts?  Every  such  pretension  is  schismatic  and 
uucatholic  in  its  very  nature;  and  so  far  as  it  may  ever  prevail,  runs  out  ne¬ 
cessarily  into  the  same  merely  inditfereutistic  liberalism  which  we  have  al¬ 
ready  noticed.” — pp.  82,  83. 

Now  in  all  this,  too,  we  agree  with  him;  but  it  seems  to  us  that  his 
own  view  of  the  Church  is  shadowy  and  unsubstantial.  The  Church, 
he  agrees,  is  the  Body  of  Christ  in  which  all  fullness  dwells.  It  is  the 
link  which  unites  the  Divine  and  human  natures,  or  rather  which  con¬ 
tinues  the  union  which  commenced  at  the  Incarnation.  The  natural 
Body  of  Christ  was  visible,  tangible,  real,  to  deny  this  is  the  Gnostic 
heresy;  to  carry  the  idea  of  Christ  away  from  us  up  into  the  clouds  is, 
to  approach  to  the  Gnostic  heresy.  Now  we  apply  these  principles  to 
the  Church.  If  it  is  the  Body  of  Christ,  it  must  resemble  His  natural 
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Body  in  having  an  outward,  visible,  cognoscible  existence.  Dr.  Nevin 
thinks  that  it  is  “  an  object  of  faith,  which  in  this  view  must  be  consi¬ 
dered  as  something  at  once  supernatural  and  real.”  We  agree  with  him. 
He  thinks,  too,  that  “  the  Catholic  Church  is  a  mystery,  in  the  sense  of 
the  creed,  just  like  its  other  articles,  which  as  such,  is  to  be  apprehend¬ 
ed  primarily  by  faith,  and  not  in  the  way  of  Intelligence.”  So  do  we. 
But  we  also  think,  that  as  the  adorable  mystery  of  the  Incarnation  con¬ 
sists  in  the  union  of  the  nature  of  the  second  Person  of  the  Ever- 
Blessed  Trinity  with  the  nature  of  a  visible,  cognoscible  Man;  so  the 
mystery  of  the  Church'  consists  in  the  union  of  the  Divine  Spirit  with  a 
visible,  cognoscible  society.  The  evidence  of  the  identity  of  the  God- 
man  was  not  found  in  the  union  of  God  and  man  in  one  Divine  person, 
it  was  the  same  evidence. of  identity  which  exists  in  the  case  of  any  or¬ 
dinary  mortal.  The  Apostles  recognized  the  person  of  our  Blessed 
Lord,  by  just  the  same  means  as  they  recognized  the  persons  of  each  other. 
Now  it  seems  to  us  that  analogy  requires  that  the  mystic  Body  of  our 
Lord,  the  Church,  which  is,  as  Dr.  Nevin  knows,  a  society,  should  have 
the  same  evidence  of  its  identity  which  is  possessed  by  any  other  socie¬ 
ty.  A  society  whose  identity  is  recognized  only  by  faith  in  an  in¬ 
visible  fact,  the  presence  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  is  not  a  visible  society, 
and  by  consequence  a  visible  Church  must  be  an  organized  society, 
of  which  the  identity  can  be  proved  bv  the  identity  of  the  visible  organi¬ 
zation.  Just  as  our  Blessed  Lord’s  natural  Body  was  capable  of  being 
proved  to  be  the  same  organization  by  the  usual  signs  of  identity  in  its 
visible  organization.  Any  other  view  of  the  matter  seems  to  us  to  par¬ 
take  of  a  Gnostic  character;  since  it  carries  the  Church  into  the  region  of 
phantasms,  just  as  the  Gnostics  did  our  Saviour’s  natural  Body.  Our 
readers  perceive  that  while  we  accept  all  the  positive  teaching  of  Dr. 
Nevin  upon  the  subject  of  the  Church,  we  differ  from  him  when  he 
comes  to  negations.  We  assert  and  he  denies,  that  an  outward  cognos¬ 
cible  form  is  of  the  essence  of  the  Church,  as  it  is  of  the  Sacraments. 

There  is  some  connexion  between  this  matter  and  another  of  which 
we  wish  now  to  speak.  We  confess  that  we  do  not  understand  what 
Dr.  Nevin  means  by  the  distinction  which  he  takes  \p.  68,  et  seq. J  be¬ 
tween  sects  and  denominations.  We  are  utterly  without  means  of  dis¬ 
tinguishing  between  the  one  and  the  other.  In  our  author’s  view  we  dis- 
cover  that  denominations  are  parts  of  the  Church,  and  sects  are  not. — 
He  tells  us  that  “  A  denomination  or  confession  forms  a  component 
part  of  the  one  universal  Church  ;  separated  from  the  general  body  by 
inward  necessity  ;  representing  for  the  time  a  certain  essential  side  of 
the  common  Christianity,  which  must  otherwise  have  been  undervalued 
and  wronged  ;  with  the  prospect  and  hope  of  a  final  re-integration  of  the 
interests  thus  divided  into  their  proper  Catholic  unity.” — p.  69.  We 
suppose  that  every  sect  is  supposed  to  fall  under  this  description  by  its 
own  members,  and  that  no  denomination  is  allowed  to  do  so  by  others. 
Again  ;  if  the  Church  be,  as  our  author  over  and  over  truly  tells  us  that 
it  is,  an  authoritative  Church,  it  seems  to  us  that  there  is  something  of 
the  sect  spirit  implied  in  separation.  If  the  Church  deny  and  forbid  the 
belief  of  “  a  certain  essential  side  of  the  common  Christianity,”  why  then 
that  particular  Church  has  fallen,  it  is  no  longer  a  Church,  but  an 
heretical  denomination,  and  consequently  a  sect.  Those  who  hold  the 
truth  must  come  out  of  her,  and  if  they  hold  and  practice  the  whole 
truth,  will  become  the  Church  in  that  place;  and  those  who  nominal- 
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]y  adhere  to  the  Church  will  be  a  sect.  But  if  the  seceders  confine 
themselves  to  the  assertion  of  the  “  undervalued”  side  of  the  common 
Christianity,  and  let  go  the  other  “  essential”  side,  then  both  will  be 
sects.  If  the  separation  be  causeless,  if  the  Church  has  not  formally 
denied  any  essential  side  of  Christianity,  then  the  Church  continues  to 
be  the  Church,  and  the  seceders  are  a  sect.  We  cannot  conceive  of  two 
Churches  or  parts  of  the  Church  in  one  place  separated  from  each 
other.  If  the  separation  be  for  a  sufficient  cause,  one  or  both  must  be 
heretical,  and  so  not  the  Church  ;  if  it  be  without  cause,  one  or  both 
must  be  schismatic,  and  so  not  the  Church. 

There  still  remains  one  other  subject  upon  which  we  must  record 
our  dissent  from  Dr.  Nevin’s  views.  It  is  that  spoken  of  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  paragraph,  which  occurs  as  a  footnote  on  page  35. 

“  It  is  assumed  here,  of  course,  and  throughout,  that  Christianity  is  itself 
historical ,  in  the  inmost  sense  of  this  term.  Heresy  becomes  a  process, 
developing  itself  through  various  phases,  simply  because  the  life  of  the  Church 
is  never  stationary,  but  always  passing  forward  from  one  stadium  of  perfec¬ 
tion  to  another,  all  to  become  complete  at  last  in  the  splendors  of  Christ's 
second  coming.  Some  will  have  it  indeed,  that  Christianity  is  not  thus  histo¬ 
rical.  They  allow,  to  be  sure,  what  they  call  a  history  of  the  Church  ;  but 
by  this,  I  hey  mean  only  that  the  Christian  religion  has  been  in  the  world  for 
eighteen  centuries,  passing  through  various  hands  and  subject  to  various  for¬ 
tunes,  fill  at  length  it  has  come  to  be  the  property  of  the  generation  now  liv¬ 
ing.  The  idea  of  an  organic  process  by  which  the  thinking  and  working  of 
the  Church,  in  our  age,  is  to  be  regarded  as  the  growth  continually  of  its  life 
as  it  has  gone  before,  they  obstinately7  reject.  Especially  do  they  refuse  to 
hear  cf  a  history7  of  Christian  doctrines,  in  any  such  sense  as  implies  a  real 
genesis  of  truth  for  the  understanding  of  the  Church.  The  principle  of  de¬ 
velopment  they  count  dangerous,  and  cling,  whether  as  Romanists  or  Protes¬ 
tants,  to  the  principle  of  stability.  But  shall  we  put  out  our  own  eyes,  to 
please  this  unreasonable  school?  The  Church  has  not  been  stationary  in  her 
form,  but  always  in  a  process  of  change,  from  the  beginning.  It  is  the  height 
of  ecclesiastical  pedantry,  for  any7  section  of  the  Christian  world,  as  it  now 
stands,  to  pretend  to  pass  itself  off  as  an  accurate  image  of  what  the  Church 
was  in  the  second  century  or  the  first.  Such  affectation  can  lead  only  to  hy¬ 
pocrisy  at  last,  and  blind  traditional  bigotry.  All  theology  is  historical  ;  not  a 
single  doctrine  do  we  hold,  that  is  worthy  of  trust,  which  has  not  been 
wrought  into  form  and  shape  for  us,  through  the  medium  of  the  actual  life  of 
the  Church,  as  it  has  stood  in  other  ages.  Take,  for  instance,  the  doctrine  of 
Christ’s  person.  Has  it  been  held  under  the  same  form  from  the  beginning? 
One  of  the  greatest  works  of  this  age  is  Dr.  Dorner’s  Entwicklungsgeschichte 
of  this  very  doctrine  ;  in  which,  what  seems  at  least  to  be  a  history  of  its  de¬ 
velopment  is  very  learnedly,  and  at  the  same  time  very  clearly,  traced  from 
the  beginning  down  to  the  present  time.  Those  who  so  boldly7  reject  the  idea 
of  historical  development,  would  do  well  to  make  themselves  acquainted  with 
this  great  theological  performance,  not  to  speak  of  others,  that  might  be  men¬ 
tioned,  on  the  same  general  field.  Is  this  work  ofDornera  mere  dream?  Are 
his  facts  false  ;  or  does  he  put  them  together  like  a  fool,  mistaking  altogether 
their  true  sense  ?  If  our  stability  theologians  would  only  read  such  a  work, 
and  pretend,  at  least,  to  answer  it,  one  might  have  some  patience  with  their 
dogmatic  confidence.  But  it  is  really  asking  too  much  in  such  a  case,  to  re¬ 
quire  that  those  who  have  thus  read,  should  be  content  to  take  sueh  dogmatic 
confidence  as  of  itself  conclusive  on  the  other  side.  Stubborn  assumption 
here,  confronted  with  the  power  of  facts  which  it  will  not  condescend  to  no¬ 
tice,  or  of  which,  perhaps,  it  has  never  heard,  is  not  entitled  to  much  re¬ 
spect.” 
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It  is  certainly  true  that  “  the  Church  has  not  been  stationary  in  her 
form,  but  always  in  a  process  of  change  from  the  beginning,”  and  it  is 
also  unfortunately  true,  that  there  is  no  “  section  of  the  Christian  world 
as  it  now  stands,”  which  presents  “  an  accurate  image  of  what  the 
Church  was  in  the  second  century  or  in  the  first.”  Many  changes  in  the 
external  form  and  discipline  of  the  Church  have  taken  place  ;  of  which 
some  have  been  rendered  proper  by  changes  in  the  circumstances  by 
which  the  Church  has  been  and  is  surrounded.  But  so  far  as  anv  changes 
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have  taken  place  in  doctrine,  in  which  word  we  include  the  fundament¬ 
al  principles  of  Church  government,  the  changes  have  been  for  the 
worse.  There  can  have  been  no  change  in  the  true  sense  of  Revelation, 
nor  do  we  believe  that  it  has  ever  been  better  understood  than  it  was  at 
first.  That  the  Scriptures  may  be  better  understood  by  one  man  than 
another,  and  by  the  same  man  at  one  time  than  at  another,  and  consequent¬ 
ly  be  better  understood  by  the  Church  of  one  age  than  by  that  of  an¬ 
other,  we  see  no  reason  to  doubt.  But  still  we  believe  that  they  were 
best  understood  at  first,  and  that  all  development  must  be  tried  by  com¬ 
parison  with  the  doctrines  of  the  first  age,  beyond  which  we  can  never 
get.  Our  rule  of  interpretation  is  Catholic  consent,  and  that  has  Cath¬ 
olic  consent  quod,  ubique,  quod  semper,  quod  ah  omnibus  crcditum  est. — 
The  semper  includes,  and  includes  specially,  the  first  age;  what  they  did 
not  hold  has  neither  universality  nor  antiquity,  and  therefore  not  consent. 
Of  course  to  any  development  of  doctrine  we  are  utterly  hostile. 

We  take  leave  of  Dr.  Nevin  in  a  spirit  of  kindness;  we  regret  that  we 
have  been  obliged  to  point  out  errors  in  his  views,  which  we  consider 
dangerous  ;  while  we  have  great  pleasure  in  again  recommending  his 
book  to  general  perusal. 


General  Notices. — We  have  received  a  copy  of  the  Journal  of  the 
Diocesan  Convention  of  Delaware  for  the  present  year,  and  of  Bishop 
Lee’s  discourse  on  the  occasion,  entitled  “  Salvation  by  Grace  through 
Faith  as  held  by  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church.”  Such  a  sermon 
approaches  too  closely  to  the  nature  of  a  charge  to  be  a  proper  subject 
of  criticism. 

“  We  have  also  received  “  The  Problem  of  Man’s  Existence.  An  Ad¬ 
dress  at  East  Tennessee  University,  June  9,  1848,  by  Professor  Alexan¬ 
der  Doak.”  The  solution  is  not  sufficiently  Christian.  If  the  final  end 
of  man  be  moral  goodness,  what  is  moral  goodness  ?  How  is  it  to  be  at¬ 
tained  but  through  the  Blood  of  Christ  I  How  manifested  but  by  obe¬ 
dience  to  Him  1  To  what  end  does  it  serve  but  the  Glory  of  God  in 
Christ  Jesus?  This  is  the  true  solution  of  the  Problem  of  man’s  ex¬ 
istence.  We  must  protest,  too,  against  the  glorification  of  the  rebel, 
usurper  and  tyrant  Cromwell,  who  never  fought  one  battle  for  the  free¬ 
dom  of  mankind  or  any  other  object  than  his  own  selfish  ambition.  It 
is  a  strange  perversion  of  ideas  among  our  modern  liberty  mongers,  by 
which  any  amount  of  usurpation  and  tyranny  is  sanctified  if  it  only  be¬ 
gin  in  rebellion.  They  should  recollect  that  if  rebellion  against  one 
form  of  government  be  lawful,  it  is  so  against  another;  if  there  is  no 
Divine  right  in  government,  as  they  so  strenuously  maintain,  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  the  majority  is  founded  in  force,  and  by  force  may  be  over¬ 
thrown.  Republican  institutions,  as  well  as  others,  rest  on  the  princi¬ 
ple  that  “  the  powers  that  be  are  ordained  of  God.” 
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Messrs.  Appletons  have  published,  “  A  Manual  of  Grecian  and  Ro¬ 
man  Antiquities,  by  Dr.  E.  F.  Bojesen.  Translated  from  the  German.” 
It  seems  to  be  a  valuable  work,  full  of  information;  which  might  how¬ 
ever  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  the  Rev.  Thomas  Kerchever  Arnold 
is  the  editor.  The  author  has  availed  himself  of  the  recent  investiga¬ 
tions  of  philologists  and  jurists,  and  of  the  historians  of  the  Niebuhr 
school. 
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Ireland,  always  the  great  difficulty  in  British  politics,  is  now,  of  course, 
attracting  much  attention.  The  insurrection  which  was  feared,  but 
which«,  merciful  Providence  has  prevented,  or  at  least  postponed,  has 
led  all  manner  of  men  to  frame  all  manner  of  schemes  for  satisfying  a 
population  who  cannot  be  satisfied,  because  their  want  is  employment; 
which  their  own  idleness  and  turbulence  render  it  unsafe  to  give  them. 
Among  these  schemes,  a  prominent  one  is  that  of  endowing  the  Romish 
Church.  There  is,  we  suppose,  very  little  doubt  that  such  an  endow¬ 
ment  would  be  accepted,  notwithstanding  the  protestations  to  the  con¬ 
trary  of  bishops  and  priesls.  But  there  is  reason  to  fear  that  the  en¬ 
dowed  clergy  would  iose  the  influence  which  the  government  desire  to 
buy,  and  that  it  would  be  transferred  to  a  body  of  itinerant  preaching 
friars.  It  is  even  said  that  the  efforts  which  the  Romanists  have  been 
making  to  procure  the  repeal  of  the  laws  against  the  regular  orders 
look  to  such  an  event.  Another  difficulty  is  about  funds,  since  even 
those  who  avow  in  Parliament  that  they  have  no  scruples  themselves, 
admit  that  the  people  of  England  will  not  submit  to  have  the  national 
funds  appropriated  for  the  support  of  Romanism.  Lord  Shrewsbury, 
true  to  the  supposed  interests  of  his  Church,  notwithstanding  all  the 
abuse  which  has  been  heaped  upon  him,  proposes  to  take  a  part  of  the 
property  of  the  Church  of  Ireland  for  that  purpose;  but  does  not  as  yet 
meet  with  much  countenance.  Lord  Beaumont,  another  Romanist,  said 
that  “  whenever  endowment  for  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  was  men¬ 
tioned,  it  was  confounded  with  the  overthrow  of  the  Established  Church 
in  Ireland.  The  Church  of  Ireland  might  be  an  anomaly,  but  it  was 
not  a  grievance.  The  anomaly,  however,  would  be  still  greater  were 
the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  endowed  in  connexion  with  the  state  ;  for 
that  body  would  then  become  divided  into  those  connected  with  the 
state,  and  those  who  received  no  payment  from  the  state,  yet  retained 
exclusively  the  confidence  of  the  people  exercising  that  influence  which 
was  now  supposed  to  be  exercised  by  the  unpaid  clergy.  Another 
course  was,  to  put  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  in  a  position  cf  indepen¬ 
dence  on  the  state,  so  that  the  people  should  not  imagine  the  clergy 
under  the  dictation  of  a  Protestant  government,  and  so  that  the  clergy 
should  be  in  a  state  of  independence  and  self-respect,  that  they  should 
not  bow  down  in  obedience  to  the  dictates  of  the  people.  The  clergy 
must  be  placed  above  those  wants  which  now  induced  them  to  stoop  to 
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what  they  must  condemn,  lest  by  not  stooping  they  should  lose  the 
means  of  subsistence.  The  great  benefit  to  be  expected  from  the  pro¬ 
posal  of  the  noble  earl  was  that  it  would  not  only  relieve  the  Roman 
Catholic  clergy  from  coercion,  if  coercion  existed,  but  enable  them  to 
avoid  politics  altogether,  and  devote  themselves  solely  to  the  care  of 
their  parishes.  They  were  now  mere  citizens  of  the  world,  unsettled 
in  respect  of  position,  and  ready  to  be  removed  to  any  other  part  of  the 
world  where  their  labors  might  be  required,  having  no  particular  attach¬ 
ment  to  this  country  more  than  any  other.  He  should,  therefore,  be 
glad  to  see  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  of  Ireland  connected  more  closely 
with  this  country  by  means  of  pecuniary  aid,  or  by  any  addition  to  their 
comforts  which  might  be  found  desirable,  so  that  they  might  really  feel 
themselves  to  be  a  part  and  portion  of  the  British  community,  and  thus 
interested  in  supporting  its  welfare.” 

This  speech  is  clearly  enough  an  admission  that  the  Irish  priests  are 
political  agitators,  and  that  they  are  obliged  by  their  position  to  be  such. 
It  seems  to  us,  however,  that  Lord  Beaumont,  notwithstanding  the  first 
sentence  of  our  extract,  looks  to  the  overthrow  of  the  established 
Church.  Since  it  is  only  by  giving  to  the  priests  property  that  they  can 
be  rendered  at  once  comfortable  and  independent  of  the  government. — 
Now,  the  whole  of  the  rent  charge  which  the  state  has  substituted  for 
tithes,  would  not  be  more  than  sufficient  for  this,  and  a  transfer  of  part 
would  be  merely  considered  an  acknowledgment  of  the  right;  which 
must  be  followed  by  the  very  overthrow  of  the  established  Church 
which  Lord  Beaumont  seems  to  deprecate.  We  are  no  friends  to  estab¬ 
lishments,  but  we  are  perfectly  satisfied  that  the  existing  endowed 
Church  is  a  far  better  establishment,  even  for  the  Romanists,  than  the 
endowment  of  the  Romish  Church  would  he.  A  deeper  view  is,  that 
the  clergy  of  the  established  Church  are  the  true  successors,  both  in 
mission  and  doctrine,  of  those  to  whom  the  endowment  was  first 
granted. 

The  institution  for  training  nurses,  which  we  meniioned  in  June, 
seems  to  be  going  on  well,  but  rather  slowly.  “  A  Dispensary  Physi¬ 
cian”  in  the  English  Churchman  says,  that  “  all  who  have  had  oppor¬ 
tunities  of  becoming  acquainted  with  our  hospitals  and  dispensaries,  will 
hail  the  establishment  of  a  Training  Institution  for  Nurses.  The  fact 
that  the  dignitaries  of  the  Church  afford  the  project  their  patronage, 
is  a  guarantee  that  the  Institution  will  he  founded  on  Christian  princi¬ 
ples,  and  that  those  who  devote  themselves  to  this  arduous  undertaking 
will  do  so  from  a  higher  motive  than  gain.”  He  concludes  by  saying 
that,  “although  unauthorized  to  make  any  statement  of  the  kind,  I  be¬ 
lieve  I  may  say  that  the  Institution  for  Training  Protestant  Sisters  of 
Charity  will,  if  properly  conducted,  meet  with  the  strenuous  support  of 
the  entire  medical  profession.”  As  to  religious  guarantees,  the  Arch¬ 
bishop  of  Canterbury,  whose  “  Evangelicalism”  nobody  will  doubt,  has 
given  it  his  sanction,  as  have  the  Archbishop  of  York,  and  the  Bishops  of 
London,  Lichfield,  Salisbury,  Gloucester  and  Bristol,  Oxford,  Chichester, 
Ripon,  LlandafF,  Norwich  and  Manchester,  representing  among  them 
every  school  in  the  Church. 

The  Bishop  of  Worcester,  a  “  Low-Church”  prelate,  has  been  deliv¬ 
ering  a  charge,  in  which  he  has  touched  upon  many  of  the  contro¬ 
versies  which  divide  the  Church.  With  respect  to  Baptismal  Regener¬ 
ation,  he  is  of  opinion  that  it  is  the  undoubted  doctrine  of  the  Church, 
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and  is  to  be  found  in  the  articles  ;  but  that  it  is  not  a  doctrine  of 
much  importance. 

“  First,”  says  he,  “  with  regard  to  the  vexata  questio  of  Baptismal 
Regeneration.  Considering,  as  he  did,  that  the  Articles  of  the  Church 
were  the  most  proper  authorities  to  refer  to  in  controversy,  he  should 
commence  his  explanation  of  the  doctrine  by  a  reference  to  the  twenty- 
seventh  Article,  in  which  he  found  it  stated  that  Regeneration  was  con¬ 
ferred  in  Baptism,  of  which  ablution  in  water  was  the  visible  and  ac¬ 
knowledged  sign.  The  best  way  of  explaining  this  Article  was  by  re¬ 
ference  to  the  9th  Article,  ‘  Of  original  sin,’  where  every  person  born 
into  the  world  was  declared  worthy  of  death.  The  effect  of  Baptism 
was  to  relieve  infants  of  this  defect  of  original  sin,  for  being  by  nature 
the  children  of  wrath,  they  become,  by  Baptism,  the  children  of  grace. 
These  Articles  and  the  Church  Catechism  set  forth  in  a  very  strong 
light  Baptismal  Regeneration  as  a  doctrine  of  the  Church.  And  this 
view  of  the  case  was  amply  supported  by  the  Offices  for  Baptism  and 
Confirmation,  for  in  the  former,  before  Baptism  it  was  prayed  that  the 
child  might  be  regenerated,  and  after  Baptism  it  was  declared  that  he 
was  so  regenerated  ;  and  in  the  latter  Office,  when  baptised  persons 
took  their  vows  made  in  Baptism  upon  themselves,  they  were  spoken 
of  as  having  been  regenerated  by  water  and  the  Holy  Ghost.  In  the 
face  of  this  concurrent  testimony,  it  was  impossible  to  deny  that  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  Baptismal  Regeneration  was  a  doctrine  of  the  Church.  But  a 
question  arose  whether  this  truth  had  not  been  somewhat  exaggerated. 
It  would  be  a  doctrine  of  vital  importance  if  our  salvation  depended 
upon  it — and  in  the  case  of  infants  it  was  undoubtedly  so,  for  infants 
dying  before  they  committed  actual  sin  were  saved;  but  with  regard  to 
the  great  mass  of  those  who  survived  infancy,  how  few  kept  their  Bap¬ 
tismal  vows.  They  believed  the  Grace  of  God’s  Spirit  to  be  confer¬ 
red  in  Baptism,  but  they  also  knew  from  their  own  feelings  and  expe¬ 
rience,  and  from  the  experience  of  others,  how  easy  it  was  to  grieve 
the  Spirit,  and  it  was  owing  to  this  occurrence  that  in  most,  if  not  in  all 
cases,  a  species  of  second  regeneration  was  needed  before  they  could  make 
‘  their  calling  and  election  sure.’  Was  there  one  who  could  sav  that 
since  Baptism,  or  even  since  Confirmation,  he  had  kept  all  God’s  Holy 
Will  and  Commandments  ali  the  days  of  his  life  1  If  he  had  not  done 
this,  of  what  avail  to  him  was  the  laver  of  Regeneration  in  Baptism! — 
By  Baptism  a  man  truly  was  placed  in  the  way  of  salvation  ;  but  if  he  had 
fallen  from  it,  he  must  turn  again  to  Christ  before  he  could  receive  the 
blessing  of  God.  This  change  had  been  called  by  some  Regeneration, 
by  others  Conversion,  and  by  others  Renovation  ;  and  as  the  strongest 
advocates  of  Baptismal  Regeneration  admitted  the  necessity  of  some 
such  change,  were  they  not  merely  quarrelling  about  words  1  When, 
therefore,  the  necessity  for  this  conversion,  or  if  they  would,  renovation, 
was  preached  by  some  of  the  clergy,  it  was  not  inconsistent  with  Bap¬ 
tismal  Regeneration,  for  they  were  indeed  saved  by  Baptism.” 

An  interesting  biography  of  the  late  Professor-William  A.  Butler,  of 
the  University  of  Dublin,  whose  answer  to  Mr.  Newman’s  book  on  De¬ 
velopment,  may  contend  with  Mr.  Scott’s  review  in  “  The  Christian  Re¬ 
membrancer”  for  the  palm  of  being  the  best  reply  to  that  production,  has 
appeared  in  “  The  Irish  Ecclesiastical  Gazette.”  From  it  we  learn  that 
the  distinguished  Professor  was  a  convert  from  Romanism.  “  It  was 
during  his  pupillage  at  Clonmel,  about  two  years  before  his  entrance 
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into  college,  that  the  important  change  took  place  in  Butler’s  religious 
views,  by  which  he  passed  from  the  straitest  sect  of  Roman  Catholicism 
into  a  faithful  son  and  champion  of  the  Church  of  Ireland.  He  had  been 
from  the  cradle  deeply  impressed  with  a  sense  of  religion,  and  conscien¬ 
tious  in  the  observance  of  the  rites  and  ceremonies  of  his  creed.  His 
moral  feelings  were  extraordinarily  sensitive.  For  long  hours  of  the 
night  be  would  lie  prostrate  on  the  ground,  filled  with  remorse  for  of¬ 
fences  which  would  not  for  one  moment  have  disturbed  the  compla¬ 
cency  of  even  well  conducted  youths.  Upon  one  occasion,  when  his 
heart  was  oppressed  with  a  sense  of  sinfulness,  he  attended  confession, 
and  hoped  to  find  relief  for  his  burdened  spirit.  The  unsympathising 
confessor  received  these  secrets  of  his  soul  as  if  they  were  but  morbid 
and  distempered  imaginations,  and  threw  all  his  poignant  emotions  back 
upon  himself.  A  shock  was  given  to  the  moral  nature  of  the  earnest 
ardent  youth  ;  he  that  day  began  to  doubt ;  he  examined  the  controversy 
for  himself,  and  his  powerful  mind  was  not  long  before  it  found  and  rested 
in  the  truth.”  We  think  this  anecdote  has  two  morals.  One  for  those 
who  are  thinking  of  going  to  Rome  ;  the  other  for  those  who  are  endeavor¬ 
ing  to  stop  them. 

It  is  said  that  Cardinal  Feretti,  a  nephew  of  Pius  IX.  has  gone  to 
Malta,  and  it  is  conjectured  that  his  business  may  be  to  provide  a  shel¬ 
ter  for  the  Pope  under  the  heretic  flag  of  England.  This  looks  as 
though  the  “  Sovereign  Pontiff,”  and  the  Sovereign  of  the  Roman  states 
might  in  process  of  time  be  different  persons. 

In  the  meantime  the  bill  which  has  been  so  long  lingering  in  the  British 
Parliament,  authorising  diplomatic  intercourse  with  the  latter  of  these 
personages,  the  difficulty  about  which  consists  in  his  identity  with  the 
first,  has  passed  to  a  second  reading  by  a  majority  so  large  as  to  secure 
its  final  passage.  Lord  Palmerston  opened  the  debate  in  a  speech  in 
which  he  skilfully  avoided  the  true  question  and  all  real  arguments  on 
either  side.  Pie  represented  the  objection  to  the  bill  as  consisting 
merely  in  the  difference  of  religious  belief  between  the  Pope  and  the 
Crown  of  England,  and  produced  as  an  argument  for  the  bill  the  expe¬ 
diency  of  having  a  commercial  treaty  with  the  Sovereign  of  Rome,  and 
a  mail  arrangement  for  passing  the  Indian  mail  over  the  railroads  which 
may  hereafter  be  built  in  the  papal  territories.  Mr.  Anstey,  a  Romanist, 
and  Sir  Robert  Inglis,  both  opposed  the  bill,  upon  the  ground  that  it  had 
really  nothing  to  do  with  commerce,  mails  or  railroads,  but  was  designed 
as  a  means  of  using  the  spiritual  power  of  the  Pope  for  the  assistance  of 
the  British  government  in  Ireland.  “  They  wanted,”  said  Mr.  Anstey, 
“  to  obtain  not  only  the  monarchical,  but  the  papal  authority  to  govern 
or  misgovern  Ireland.”  Sir  Robert  Inglis  said  “that  his  objection  was 
not  against  entering  into  negotiation  with  a  temporal  prince  merely  be¬ 
cause  he  differed  from  the  Church  of  England, — that  was  not  the  ques¬ 
tion, — but  he  objected  to  the  present  bill  because  he  considered  it  the 
first  step  towards  a  reconciliation  with  the  Church  of  Rome.  He  did 
not  care  whether  the  ruler  of  Rome  were  called  Dictator,  or  Consul,  or 
Triumvir,  or  Decemvir,  nay,  even  Tribune,  it  might  be  Rienzi  again 
for  any  thing  that  he  cared,  he  would  treat  with  any  of  them.  But  in 
considering  this  bill  he  could  not  forget  that  the  Pope  had  subjects 
every  where  ;  that  in  the  United  Kingdom  he  had  millions  of  subjects. 
The  honorable  member  opposite  had  said  so,  and  unfortunately  no  one 
could  contradict  him.”  In  the  course  of  his  speech  Sir  Robert  having 
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remarked  that  whatever  commercial  intercourse  was  requisite  might  be 
carried  on  as  at  present  by  consuls,  the  opportunity  was  taken  to  give 
a  new  turn  to  the  debate. 

A  Mr.  Moore  considered  that  Sir  Robert’s  objection  was  only  to  the 
form  of  intercourse  which  could  not  be  of  much  consequence,  and 
thought  that  it  was  better  it  should  be  conducted  in  an  open  and  honor¬ 
able  manner,  than  in  a  “  surreptitious,  clandestine  and  un-English  way.” 
Lord  John  Russell  followed  in  Mr.  Moore’s  track,  and  mentioned  an  in¬ 
stance  in  which  a  person  had  negotiated  with  the  late  Pope  about  “  cer¬ 
tain  proposals  with  respect  to  the  government  of  the  Roman  states,” 
drawn  up  by  the  Chevalier  Bunsen.  “  He,”  said  Lord  John,  “  a  Pro¬ 
testant  minister,  drew  up  these  regulations,  and  among  the  persons 
called  on  to  assent  to  them  was  the  individual  who  was  well  known 
to  represent  and  have  his  authority  from  England,  and  whose  support 
and  influence  were  required  ;  but  although  representing  England,  he 
was  unable,  in  consequence  of  this  ambiguity  in  the  law,  to  confess  that 
he  possessed  that  character  on  that  occasion.” 

Sir  Robert  Inglis  having  alluded  to  the  report  that  the  Pope  was 
about  to  divide  England  into  dioceses,  Lord  John  Russell  denied  any 
knowledge  of  such  a  transaction,  or  any  disposition  to  consent  to  it.  He 
then  proceeded  thus  :  “  With  regard  to  spiritual  authority,  the  honorable 
gentlemen  must  see,  when  he  alludes  to  other  states  in  Europe,  that 
whatever  control  is  to  be  obtained  over  the  spiritual  authority  of  the 
Pope  can  only  be  obtained  by  agreement  for  that  end.  You  must 
either  give  certain  advantages  to  the  Roman  Catholic  religion,  and  ob¬ 
tain  from  the  Pope  certain  other  advantages  in  return,  among  which  you 
must  stipulate  that  the  Pope  shall  not  create  any  dioceses  in  England 
without  the  consent  of  the  Queen  ;  or  on  the  other  hand  you  must  say 
you  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  arrangements  of  that  kind — that  you 
will  not  consent,  in  any  way,  to  give  any  authority  to  the  Roman  Cath¬ 
olic  religion  in  England.  But  then  you  must  leave  the  spiritual  authori¬ 
ty  of  the  Pope  entirely  unfettered.  You  cannot  bind  the  Pope' s  spiritual 
influence  unless  you  have  some  agreement.  For  my  own  part,  1  am  not 
disposed  to  think  that  it  would  be  for  the  advantage  of  the  country,  or 
that  it  would  be  agreeable  to  the  Roman  Catholics,  that  we  should  have 
an  agreement  with  the  Pope  by  which  their  religious  arrangements 
should  be  regulated.” 

Mr.  Gladstone  thought  the  bill  ill-timed,  but  supported  it  on  the  ground 
that  the  Pope  was  not  now  as  formerly,  “  in  arms  for  the  purpose  of  re¬ 
covering  by  force  his  lost  dominion  that  it  was  better  to  negotiate 
with  him  openly  than  clandestinely,  and  finally,  that  “  he  could  not  look 
to  the  state  of  Ireland  and  recollect  that  there  were  men  in  that  House 
charged  with  the  maintenance  of  peace  and  order  in  Ireland,  and  refuse 
to  give  them  any  aid  not  illegitimate,  which  they  might  wish  to  make 
available  for  this  great  purpose.  He  would  not  from  any  fear  of  being 
misapprehended,  and  of  being  thought  to  entertain  views  regarding  fu¬ 
ture  schemes — which  he  would  leave  to  be  dealt  with  when  their  time 
of  ripeness  came — he  would  not,  from  any  such  considerations,  withhold 
his  support  from  this  measure.”  He  probably  alluded  to  the  scheme 
for  paying  the  Romish  clergy  in  Ireland,  which  it  is  not  unlikely  that  the 
bill  is  intended  to  facilitate.  He  then  proceeded,  “  If  it  was  true  that 
on  certain  occasions  when  a  spirit  of  disaffection,  or  something  like  dis¬ 
affection  was  manifested  in  Ireland,  the  influence  of  the  spiritual  head  of 
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sons,  which  we  take  from  Lord  John  Russell’s  speech,  “  The  honora¬ 
ble  and  learned  gentleman  had  asked  why  they  should  not  give  a  separ¬ 
ate  grant  for  schools  to  which  the  members  of  the  Church  of  England 
might  send  their  children.  Now'  this  was  a  very  plausible  proposal,  and 
if  it  could  be  adopted  without  doing  a  great  deal  of  mischief,  it  would 
be  conformable  to  the  system  adopted  in  England.  But  the  National 
system  having  been  adopted,  and  having  received  the  sanction  of  the 
Archbishop  of  Dublin,  he  was  afraid  they  could  not  adrnit  of  a  separate 
grant  for  Church  schools  without  a  certainty  of  injuring  the  National 
system.  He  thought  the  Archbishop  would  be  placed  in  an  unpleasant 
situation  if  he  found  the  majority  of  the  clergy  favoring  a  separate  grant; 
there  would  be  a  risk  of  a  notion  gaining  ground  that  a  clergyman  was 
not  a  good  Churchman  if  he  belonged  to  the  National  Board,  and  the 
probability  w'as,  that  instead  of  a  National  system,  the  one  class  of 
schools  would  become  entirely  Roman  Catholic  and  the  other  entirely 
Protestant  schools.”  At  present  the  certainty  is,  that  the  pretended 
National  system  is  Romanist,  and  receives  government  support,  and  that 
another  class  of  schools  exists  which  is  Protestant,  and  does  not  receive 
such  support. 

Archdeacon  Manning  has  delivered  an  important  charge,  from  W'hich 
we  regret  that  we  cannot  give  large  extracts.  The  principal  subject  is 
the  Hampden  controversy.  So  far  as  this  is  a  personal  question  he 
considers  it,  and  rightly  we  think,  to  be  closed  by  what  has  taken  place. 
But  he  defends  with  great  strength  the  ecclesiastical  and  even  legal 
right  of  the  Church,  to  decide  judicially  upon  the  fitness  of  candidates 
for  the  Episcopate. 

It  is  said  that  “  Lord  John  Russell,  in  conjunction  with  the  Arch¬ 
bishop  of  Canterbury,  intends  to  issue  a  commission  to  revise  the  Litur¬ 
gy,  and  particularly  the  Baptismal  services  ;  and  that  some  plan  of 
‘  bracketting’  certain  passages,  after  Mr.  Hugh  M’Neile’s  celebrated 
proposal,  some  years  since,  is  contemplated.”  Of  course  a  new  revised 
“  Act  of  Uniformity”  would  be  necessary,  or  perhaps  the  present  act 
would  be  repealed  altogether.  It  is  alleged  that  Lord  John  “  relies  on 
the  quiet  acquiescence  of  the  ‘  old  High  Churchmen,’  seeing  that  they 
W'ould  be  allowed  to  go  on  in  the  old  way,  while  they  would  not  grudge 
a  little  relief  to  the  consciences  of  their  Evangelical  brethren.” 


CHURCH  STATISTICS. 


RECENT  CONFIRMATIONS. 


Bishops . 

No.  Confirmed. 

Congregations. 

Occasions. 

Massachusetts, 

13 

3 

3 

Tennessee, 

11 

1 

1 

Western  New  York, 

31 

9 

10 

Same,  for  New  Y'ork, 

104 

11 

13 

Mnryland, 

72 

12 

12 

Virginia,  Assist. 

33 

3 

8 

Ohio,  - 

14 

o 

2 

338 

46 

49 
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Leeds. 
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ESSAYS  TO  PROVE  THE 

VALIDITY  OF  THE  ANGLICAN  OR¬ 
DINATIONS.  In  an  answer  to  the  Right 
Rev.  Peter  Richard  Ken  rick,  R.  C.  Bishop 
of  St.  Louis.  By  a  LAYMAN — Re-printed 
from  “The  True  Catholic,”  with  Additions, 
and  an  Appendix  of  Documents. — Dedicated 
by  permission  to  the  Bishop  of  Maryland. 
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CHRISTIAN  MORALS.  By 

the  Rev.  William  Sewell,  M.  A.,  Fellow 
and  Tutor  of  Exeter  College,  and  Professor  of 
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DISCOURSES  ON  ROMAN¬ 
ISM  AND  DISSENT.  By  William  Dods- 
worth,  M.  A.,  perpetual  Curate  of  Christ 
Church,  St.  Pancras. 
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A  MANUAL  OF  CHURCH 

PRINCIPLES,  derived  from  the  principal 
facts  and  texts  of  Holy  Scripture,  relating  to 
the  Constitutions,  Functions  and  Powers  of 
the  Christian  Church :  with  an  account  of  the 
Apostolic  Succession  of  the  Bishops  of  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  and  their  right 
to  jurisdiction  in  the  United  States,  by  W.  D. 
Wilson,  A.  M.  Presbyter  of  W.  New  York. 

“  These  things  write  I  that  thou  mayest 
know  how  thou  oughtest  to  behave  thyself  in 
the  house  of  God,  which  is  the  Church  of  the 
living  God — the  pillar  and  ground  of  the 
Truth.” — St.  Paul. 
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A  TREATISE  ON  THE  USE 
AND  IMPORT  OF  THE  EUCHARISTIC 
SYMBOLS.  By  Alexander  Knox,  Esq. 
With  a  prefatory  letter  and  a  postscript,  by  the 
author:  and  an  Appendix  extracted  from 
Bishop  Jeremy  Taylor. 
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In  1  vol.  ISmo. — in  embossed  cloth — 50cts. 

A  VINDICATION  OF  THE 

CHURCH  OF  ENGLAND,  from  the  Errors 
and  Corruptions  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  where¬ 
in,  as  is  largely  proved,  the  Rule  of  Faith,  and 
all  the  Fundamental  Articles  of  the  Christian 
Religion,  are  received,  taught,  professed  and 
acknowledged.  By  Dr.  George  Bull,  late 
Bishop  of  St.  David’s.  First  American  Edi¬ 
tion,  with  an  Advertisement  by  the  Right 
Rev.  William  Rollinson  Whittingham, 
D.  D.,  Bishop  of  Maryland. 
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In  1  vol.  12mo. — in  embossed  cloth. — $1  00 

EIGHT  LETTERS  TO  N. 
WISEMAN,  D.  D.  ON  THE  ERRORS 
OF  ROMANISM,  in  respect  to  the  worship 
of  Saints,  Satisfactions,  Purgatory,  Indul¬ 
gences,  and  the  Worship  of  Images  and 
Relics,  by  the  Rev.  William  Palmer,  M. 
A.  of  Worcester  College,  Oxford. 
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In  1  vol.  18mo. — full  cloth,  50  cts. 

THE  COMMONITORY  OF 

VINCENT  OF  LERINS,  A  new  Transla¬ 
tion,  furnished  with  an  Introduction,  from  Bp. 
Jebb;  an  Appendix,  from  Bishop  Beveridge, 
and  Notes  by  the  Translator. 
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IN  PRESS — (nearly  ready,)  in  1  vol.  12mo. 
A  HISTORY  OF  THE 
ENGLISH  REFORMATION. 

Designed  to  illustrate  the  Devotional  Charac¬ 
ter  and  Ecclesiastical  position  of  the  ENG¬ 
LISH  CHURCH.  By  the  Rev.  W.  D.  Wil¬ 
son,  A.  M.,  author  of  “  A  Manual  of  Church 
Principles,”  &c. 
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BOOK  AND  JOB 

PRINTING  ESTABLISHMENT, 

AND 

CHURCH  BOOK  STORE,  ' 

No.  117  Baltimore  Street,  Baltimore. 

The  subscriber  takes  this  opportunity  of  soliciting  from  the  CLERGY 
and  LAITY  of,fbe  Church  their  orders  for  PRINTING  of  every  de¬ 
scription,  whicMdjse  promises  to  execute  with  great  accuracy,  neatness, 
and. expedition— such  as  Books,  Pamphlets,  Sermons — Circulars,  Cards 
and  Catalogues,  for  Colleges,  Academies,  or  men  of  business — Legal, 
Commercial  and  other  Blanks— Bills  of  Lading,  Bank  Checks,  Drafts 
and  Notes — Deeds,  Leases,  Mortgages — Bill  Heads,  Handbills,  Notices, 
Collectors’  Tax  Bills — Posting  Bills — Auctioneers’  Catalogues,  Labels 
for  Shopkeepers,  Apothecaries,  Druggists,  &c.  &c.  His  Types  and 
Presses  are  new  and  of  the  latest  improvements;  and  his  office  is  fur¬ 
nished  with  all  the  most  beautiful  Fancy  Types,  Borders,  Vignettes, 
Xylographs,  &c.  &c.  IdP’His  prices  are  low  and  uniform. 

STATIONERY. 

The  subscriber  keeps  (or  sale,  Letter  and  Cap  Papers,  Blank  Books, 
Quills,  Pens,  Ink  and  Ink  Powder,  Wafers,  Sealing  Wax,  Envelopes, 
&e. — together  with  every  article  of  Stationery  used  in  the  office  or  count¬ 
ing  house,  of  various  qualities,  and  at  the  lowest  prices . — Orders  prompt¬ 
ly  and  carefully  attended  to. 

CHURCH  BOOK  STORE. 

In  addition  to  his  own  publications,  the  subscriber  keeps  for  sale,  Ox¬ 
ford,  London,  and  American  BIBLES, — the  most  extensive  assortment 
of  PRAYER  BOOKS,  in  every  kind  of  binding, — Devotional  Books, — 
Sermons, — and  most  of  the  STANDARD  CHURCH  BOOKS  pub¬ 
lished  in  this  country. 

JOS.  ROBINSON. 


BALTIMORE  LIEE  INSURANCE  COMPANY. 

No.  15  SOUTH  STREET. 

Incorporated  in  1S30. 

CHARTER  PERPETUAL.  JOHN  I.  DONALDSON,  Pres’t. 

This  Company  insures  lives  for  one  or  more  years,  or  for  life,  at  the  reduced  rates  specified 
in  the  following  table,  being  as  low  as  safety  to  the  assured  and  to  the  Company  would 
justify,  with  these  rates  the  assured  enjoys  the  benefits  of  an  immediate  in  lieu  of  a  pros¬ 
pective  and  uncertain  bonus.  He  risks  neither  his  policy  nor  the  premium  that  he  has 
paid. 

Insurance  on  every  Hundred  Dollars. 


Age. 

One  year. 

Seven  years 

For  Life. 

25 

97 

1.07 

1.90 

35 

1.25 

1.37 

2.53 

45 

1.65 

1.78 

3.47 

60 

3.46 

4.34 

6.68 

Intermediate  ages  at  proportionate  rates,  aud  the  premiums  may  be  made  payable  annual¬ 
ly,  semi-annually  or  quarterly,  at  the  option  of  the  assured. 

The  attention  of  Clergymen  is  requested  to  the  subject  of  Life  Insurance,  as  the  means  of 
making  provision  for  their  families  in  case  of  death. 

As  a  Savings  Bank  it  has  the,  advantage  over  other  schemes  of  securing  the  amount  insured, 
although  but  one  or  two  annual  premiums  may  have  be%n  paid. 

RICHARD  B.  DORSEY,  Sec'y. 


